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Day by Day More Sheep Growers 
Are Coming to Realize That in 
Passing up the DENVER MARKET 





They are Just “Chasing Rainbows” 


DENVER is now one of the largest fat and feeder lamb markets 
of the nation. It sells train load after train load of lambs at the top 
of the market. Prices paid compare favorably or are higher than 
elsewhere, expense considered. Its growth has been gradual but de- 
pendable. Producers are represented in its ownership and on its 
Board of Directors. It is a made-to-order market for western live- 
stock. 


The end of the rainbow and 
the pot of gold, so far as 
western sheep growers are 
concerned, is at DENVER. 
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“WHERE ?” 


In thousands of farm homes, wives and husbands 
are talking over the same problem. Trying to 
figure out where to sell. Where to get the cash. 


Swift & Company produce plants buy eggs, 
poultry and cream of good quality, for cash, 
every work day in the year. 


These foods are marketed as Swift’s Brookfield 
Butter and Eggs, and Swift’s Premium Milk-fed 
Chickens and Golden West Milk-fed Fowl. 


Swift & Company ships its poultry and dairy 
products in the same refrigerator cars used for 
Swift’s branded dressed meats. The same sales- 
men sell all of them to retailers. The same trucks 
deliver them to stores. Growers are benefiting 
from all these savings. 


Over a period of years, Swift & Company’s net 
profits from all sources have been only a fraction 
of a cent per pound. 


Swift & Company 


In daily touch with more than 35,000 consuming 
centers of meats, poultry and dairy products 


Visitors to the 1934 Century of Progress are cordially invited to visit the “Swift 
Bridge of Service’ exhibit, and the Swift plant at the Union Stock Yards. 
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To the Wooi Growers 
of the United States 








N asking for your support this year we do 
| so earnestly believing that we can render 
to your industry a real service. We base 
our belief on intimate knowledge of underly- 
ing causes which should at least maintain 1955 








price levels. The National secured substan- 
tially higher prices for wool shipped to it in 
1955 than the wool would have brought at 


home and modestly claims to have played an 


important part in bringing about price ad- 








vances. The National is your own selling 
agency. Its future success will depend on your 








support. 
SOL MAYER Cc. L. REDD H. B. EMBACH 
President Vice - Pres. Gen. Mgr. 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 
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On the basis of what we accomplished for you last year the 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


281 SUMMER STREET 





invites the continued cooperation of the 


Wool Growers of the United States 


We believe the influence and proven judgment of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation in sponsoring a sound plan for marketing the 1933 
wool clip proved beneficial to all concerned, from the Wool Grower to 
the Manufacturer of Woolens and Worsteds. 


Does not a continuance of this plan (which is now in effect for the 
1934 clip) call for your serious consideration and your wholehearted 


approval? 


Would you knowingly be the means of disturbing wool values by 


selling your wool at home at values lower than those established last year? 
We DO NOT SPECULATE in wool. 


We sell only wool consigned by Wool Growers who desire sound 


merchandising at Boston Market values. 


Your clip will be handled either under our UNIT PLAN or as an 


individual lot. 


Think! Aet! Consign to 





National Wool Marketing Corporation 























BOSTON, MASS. 
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Editorial 


Comment on 


Sheep and Wool Affairs 


Important developments on wool prices at Boston 
are looked for as this issue of the Wool Grower is put 
on the press. Reading of the July report of the Na- 

tional Wool Marketing Corporation (page 
Wool 19) shows that unless quotations are low- 
Events ered, American manufacturers may do their 
buying at London, where prices went down 
materially in the opening auction on July 3. 

Until that time the Wool Advisory Committee, 
representing the Farm Credit Administration, had been 
in agreement with the majority of the consignees 
handling “government wools” on holding to the old 
prices. Mills were not in the market to buy wool and 
very little business was being done under quotations 
that were not materially changed since last winter. 

It was generally felt in the trade that if growers 
who had not sold, and foreign markets as well, would 
stand steady, selling of 1934 wools could be started at 
about the old prices whenever the manufacturers were 
in need of supplies. Neither of these two hopes was 
realized. Some growers in Texas and Oregon made 
considerable sales at figures that permitted resale at 
Boston at 10 cents per scoured pound below the old 
prices which it was being attempted to maintain. Then 
the unexpectedly large decline at London on July 3 
indicated that conditions in Europe were less satisfac- 
tory than had been supposed. These London sales often 
pick up after the opening and it may be shown that the 
European situation is not so bad as at first supposed. 

The immediate question before the wool salesmen 
in Boston is to keep the American market for American 
wools. There ¢an be no advantage for consigning 
at growers or for dealers in holding 
Avoiding prices so high as to permit manufac- 
Importations turers to buy abroad and leave our 

own clips lying in the warehouses. 

There has been some improvement in conditions in 
the clothing trade and with further development of 
industrial activity and confidence a good fall and winter 
market for wool was in prospect. This can yet develop. 
But in the meantime it is to everyone’s interest to avoid 
forcing wool buyers to go abroad, as they must do, if 
Boston prices are out of line with values based on 
foreign markets and the tariff. Consignees should not 
be blamed if they make sales this fall and then come 
into a higher market next winter. Growers whose clips 
are handled under the unit consignment plan would 
not be injured in such a situation, though others 


might be. 


Discoveries made a few years ago of the value of 
liver for anemia cases reached the public in a way that 
caused a large demand and high prices for calf liver. 

Now we have authentic announcement from 
Lamb the National Live Stock and Meat Board that 
Liver lamb liver and calf liver have the same con- 
tent of iron, which is the principal element 
required for blood building. Few meat shops have 
offered lamb liver, and when sold at all, it has been 
bringing only about one third as much as calf liver. As 
the public becomes informed of the facts, there should 
be a real increase in the value of this lamb by-product. 

The so-called reciprocal tariff act and the public 
domain act were the only major pieces of legislation af- 
fecting the sheep industry passed by the Seventy-Third 

Congress. 

New The bill to expand the power of 
Legislation the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration and furnish appointed offi- 
cials almost unlimited power over production and dis- 
tribution of all agricultural products was never voted 
on in either branch of the Congress although Secretary 
Wallace testified that the legislation was necessary. The 
planners apparently overreached themselves and found 
that the country was not so sure that it was ready for 
much larger doses of officially-planned agricultural 
adjustment. 

None of the bills aimed against direct marketing of 
livestock became law. ‘These proposals were adyocated 
and prepared chiefly by stockyards interests, and their 
provisions would have éxtended close regulation far 
beyond the hog buying points in central states. It was 
the business of these points which proponents of the 
bills would have forced back to the public stockyards 
markets. 

Codes have not been thought of as legislation. Many 
of them, however, are in fact the strictest kind of law 
and are promulgated and enforced wholly by bureaus. 
The code proposed by the American Stock Yards Asso- 
ciation is still in the files of the N.R.A. and A.A.A. 
with no statement as to when, if ever, it may be put 
into effect. The code proposed by livestock commission 
men is in the same position. The wool trade has not 
yet submitted fair practice rules for the code it pro- 
posed. These rules were called for in January to be 
submitted on March 29. No announcement has been 
made regarding the customary official hearings for this 
code. The N.R.A. is undergoing renovation and its 
attitude toward separate codes outside the major indus- 
tries seems to be unknown even to the officials them- 
selves. 





The Government Drouth 
Program for Livestock 


BY JULY 1, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture had 
purchased and received approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 cattle from farm~ 
ers and ranchmen located in the 
worst parts of the drouth area. © 


A similar program has been ap- 
proved for sheep and a conference 
of representatives of sheep raisers’ 
organizations is expected to be held 
in Salt Lake City about July 20. 


The drouth program for livestock 
is under the immediate direction of 
Dr. E. W. Sheets, chief of the Di- 
vision of Animal Husbandry. 
Working with Dr. Sheets are Harry 
Petrie and other members of the 
cattle and sheep section of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. The A. A. A. program for 
control of cattle production, to- 
gether with benefit payments to 
producers, and the collection of a 
processing tax, all have been sus- 
pended pending the completion of 
the livestock drouth program. As 
the cattle purchases are expected to 
run around 4,000,000 head, it is 
not impossible that further effort 
to adjust market supplies of cattle 
will be unnecessary. 

The cattle purchase contract pro- 
vides that those delivering cattle 
under this plan agree to participate 
in any future production control 
plan that may be inaugurated under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
It also is provided that the amounts 
now received for cattle will be de- 
ducted from payments coming to 
cattle raisers under any such future 
program. 

The following prices are being 
paid for cattle sold to the govern- 
ment: 


Over 2 years old $13 to $20 
One to 2 years old 10 to 15 
Under one year 8 
Over 2 years old, un- 

fit for slaughter 12 
Yearlings, unfit for 

slaughter 10 
Calves, unfit for 

slaughter a 


These prices are for local delivery. 
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Any shipping expense is to be born 
y the government. 

The cattle owner gets $6 per head 
on two-year-olds and over, $5 on 
yearlings and $3 on calves. The 
balance goes to creditors. All gov- 
ernment loan agencies are to permit 
their borrowers to sell to the govern- 
ment if they desire to do so. 

The tentative plan for ewe pur- 


chases calls for payment of $2 per. 


head for ewes one year old or over, 
count to be taken at the farm or on 
the seller’s ranch. Just what agree- 
ment would be required of those 
who sell ewes under this plan as to 
future production has not been an- 
nounced. ‘This question and other 
phases of the plan are to be worked 
out at the conference of representa- 
tives of wool grower organizations at 
Salt Lake City. This conference 
will be under the direction of Dr. 
Sheets as government representative 
and will be attended by men from 
the extension departments of the 
states in the drouth area. 





CALENDAR 


RAM SALES 
Idaho Ram Sale, Filer—August 15 
Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton—August 27 
National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, Utah— 
September 11-12 
Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper—September 
20-21 
PUBLIC DOMAIN CONFERENCES 
Salt Lake City, Utah—July 23 
Boise, Idaho—July 27 
Billings, Montana—July 31 
Casper, Wyoming—August 2 
Glenwood Springs, Colo.—August 6 
(Dates for Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada 
and California to be announced later.) 


CONVENTIONS 


Colorado Wool Growers, Glenwood Springs 
—July 23-25 

Idaho Wool Growers (Mid-Year Meeting), 
Filer—August 15 

Wyoming Wool Growers, Casper—Septem- 
ber 18-19 

California Wool Growers, San Francisco— 
November 15-16 

American National Live Stock Assn., Rapid 
City, S. D—January 9-11, 1935 


LIVESTOCK SHOWS 


Pacific International Live Stock Exposition, 
Portland, Oregon—October 6-13 
American Royal Live Stock Show, Kansas 
City, Mo.—October 20-27 

Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show, Omaha, Nebr. 
—October 28-November 3 

Kansas National Live Stock Show, Wichita, 
Kans.—November !2-16 

Great Western Live Stock Show, Los An- 
geles—November | 7-22 

International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago 
—December 1-8 











The drouth relief organization in 
each state is headed by the state di- 
rector of agricultural extension and 
the county committees work with 
the county agents. Eight hundred 
and sixty-nine counties in 22 states 
had been officially classified as in 
the drouth area on June 22. 


In Memoriam 
Comfort A. Tyler 


OMFORT A. TYLER, well- 
known secretary of the Amer- 
ican Hampshire Sheep Association, 
passed away in Detroit, on June 8, 
at the age of 71. 

While Mr. Tyler is particularly 
known to western sheepmen for his 
work in connection with the Hamp- 
shire Association, which began in 
1900, and for his book, ‘““Hampshire 
Sheep Lore,” he also served in his 
community in many other capaci- 
ties. He was the founder and di- 
rector of Camp Comfort, on Lake 
Orion, which gave two hundred 
girls a vacation ground each sum- 
mer. He was one of the incorpo- 
rators of the Commonwealth-Com- 
mercial Bank of Detroit and a 
director of that institution until his 
death. For a number of years he 
was field representative of the Mich- 
igan Agricultural College, and had 
also been mortgage loan manager of 
the Agricultural Life Insurance 
Company, and secretary of the State 
Sanitary Commission. 

He was affiliated with the Ki- 
wanis and Bankers’ clubs and an 
active supporter of the Salvation 
Army. 

Mrs. Tyler and two daughters, 
Mrs. Pearl Colman and Mrs. Helen 
Belote, survive. Mrs. Belote is now 
acting secretary for the American 
Hampshire Sheep Association. 


Mrs. Cora Elizabeth Johns 


"TPE sympathy of members of the 
National Wool Growers Assdé- 
ciation at this time goes out to Vice 
President A. A. Johns, of Prescott, 
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Arizona, whose wife passed away 
on June 15. 

Mrs. Johns was born in Prescott 
on April 26, 1869, the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Weaver, 
who were pioneers to that commu- 
nity. Mr. Weaver was a printer by 
trade, and the columns of the Ari- 
zona Miner, the first type of which 
he set in 1863, carry the notice of 
the birth of his daughter, Cora Eliz- 
abeth. Mrs. Johns had, therefore, 
grown up with the community, had 
taken an active part, in her earlier 
years, in its civic and club life, and 
had drawn to her a host of friends 
from over the entire state. Prob- 
ably the regard in which she was 
held can best be told by the follow- 
ing resolution adopted by the Yava- 
pai County Chamber of Commerce: 


Whereas, The Great Master of all has, 
in His wisdom, taken from our midst a 
beloved one, whose life from her birth to 
the end was entwined with the growth of 
Prescott; and 


Whereas, In the loss of this loved one, 
Prescott, Yavapai County, and Arizona all 
endure a real sorrow, recognizing that her 
superior type of womanhood, whose life 
was endeared to all who knew her, whose 
service, from pioneer days to the present, 
was rich in homebuilding, neighborly spirit, 
understanding, administering to the sick, 
attending the bereaved and the poor, as well 
as in the active work of club and lodge, has 
through a period of residence in Prescott of 
sixty-five years, served as an example to 
which young womanhood may aspire; and 


Whereas, Her entire life was intertwined 
with that of the president of the Northern 
Arizona State Fair Association, and vice 
chairman of the Prescott Frontier Days, 
our own beloved Tony Johns, 


Now, therefore, be it resolved by the 
Northern Arizona State Fair and Prescott 
Frontier Days .Associations, in meeting as- 
sembled, Tuesday, June 19, 1934, that we 
extend to him our deepest sympathy in the 
loss of his beloved life partner, and that we 
pray to the Great Master that He will grant 
to him comfort, peace and understanding. 


In her immediate family, Mrs. 
Johns leaves, besides her husband, 
three sisters, five nieces and one 
nephew. Interment took place in 
Phoenix on June 18. 


Fill Allowance on Sheep 
Freight Bills 


REQUESTS for allowances on 
| freight bills on lambs, to cover 
the amount of fill at the market, 
have been presented to the railroads 
several times by the National Wool 
Growers Association. 

Other interests, including the 
Omaha Live Stock Exchange, re- 
cently made a similar request, and 
the matter is now before a special 
livestock committee for western 
lines, with prospect of action favor- 
able to shippers. : 

It is an old custom of the railroads 
to collect freight on livestock sold at 
public markets on the basis of the 
weight shown on the account of 
sales. On cattle and hog shipments, 
deductions have been made from 
the sale weights, before figuring the 
freight, to equal the amount of fill 
taken on in the yards before sale, 
which weight was not, of course, 
hauled by the railroad. This “fill 
allowance” is 500 pounds per car for 
cattle that have been in cars 12 hours 
or less between the last feeding point 
and the market, and 800 pounds 
when the time from the last feeding 
is more than 12 hours. 

These fill allowances never have 
been permitted on sheep and lamb 
shipments. As nearly as can be 
learned, it was supposed when the 
rule was originally made that all 
sheep and lambs were filled at points 
close to the market and the filled 
weight actually hauled on the last 
run into the market. 

During the last two years a great 
many sheep have not been stopped 
for filling at outside points, but have 
gone straight into the yards within 
the 36-hour limit and been given a 
fill with feed purchased from the 
stockyard companies. In such cases, 
there can be no doubt about the ne- 
cessity of deducting a fill allowance 
from the sale weights of lambs. In 
fact, failure to do so is not justi- 
fiable even on lambs filled 40 or 50 
miles outside the market. 

A fair adjustment of this matter 
is expected to be made in time to 
apply on fall shipments. 
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Scaling Down Agricultural 
Debts 


SCALING down of agricultural 
“loans was finally made possible in 
the closing hours of the Seventy- 
Third Congress by passage of the 
Frazier-Lemke Bill upon which Sen- 
ator Huey Long of Louisiana threat- 
ened a filibuster, and which the 
President signed in spite of strong 
protests of several financial con- 
cerns. 

The form of moratorium offered 
in the Frazie -Lemke amendment to 
the bankruptcy law is not expected 
to amount to a general scaling down 
of land or livestock loans, but it does 
afford protection to distressed bor- 
rowers whose creditors press unduly 
for liquidation. 

Upon application by the debtor, 
the federal courts appoint a concil- 
iator. If he cannot bring debtor and 
creditor into agreement, the debtor 
files a petition in bankruptcy. Three 
appraisers are appointed, and the 
court may then reduce the loan in 
question to the amount of such ap- 
praisal. The debtor will then pay 
one per cent interest, 214 per cent 
on the principal in the second year, 
and the balance in six years. If the 
creditors refuses this adjustment, the 
court may declare a moratorium for 
five years during which the debtor 
is to pay a reasonable rental and get 
the property at the end of five years 
by payment of the appraised value. 
If the creditor then objects, another 
appraisal is to be made and the credi- 
tor may choose between that and the 
one originally made under the court 
order. 

The Farm Credit Administration 
favored the measure and stated that 
its provisions probably would not be 
employed in a large proportion of 
cases. 

All the announcements that have 
been made so far as to the operation 
of this legislation refer to indebted- 
ness on lands, but Congressman 
Lemke, co-author of the law, ex- 
pressed the opinion that it applies 
also to livestock or other personal 
property loans, 








Administration of the Taylor 
Public Domain Act 


"TP Taylor bill providing for 
control of grazing on public 
domain lands became law on June 
28 by the signature of President 
Roosevelt. 

The measure came very near to 
failing of passage in the closing days 
of Congress. It was passed by the 
Senate, with a number of amend- 
ments by Senator McCarran (Ne- 
vada) and others, on June 13. The 
House accepted the Senate bill. Ob- 
jections to some of these amend- 
ments were voiced by the Forest 
Service, and it appears that some of 
them were unsatisfactory to the De- 
partment of the Interior. The bill 
was recalled from the White House 
and toned down on some points. 
Then when it was again ready for 
the President’s approving signature, 
Secretary Wallace urged a veto be- 
cause of provisions which the Forest 
Service considered objectionable. 
Limitation of creation of grazing 
districts to 80 million of the 173 
million acres in the public domain 
was one of the things objected to, 
but more serious was the McCarran 
clause making mandatory the re- 
newal of permits that constituted 
part of a grazing unit upon which 
a loan is outstanding. 

The law leaves the administration 
of the public domain grazing in the 
hands of the Department of the In- 
terior. The President has not moved 
the Forest Service from the Agricul- 
tural to the Interior Department as 
had been expected by numerous 
senators. It is understood that for- 
est grazing officials will cooperate 
with those of the General Land Of- 
fice (Department of the Interior) 
in working out plans and methods 
of operation under the new law, but 
it does not appear that they will be 
in a position to exercise any au- 
thority. 

Secretary Ickes accepted the sug- 
gestion made by the National Wool 


Growers Association and other or- 
ganizations that conferences be held 
with stockmen who use the public 
lands, in advance of decision on 
policies and methods of administer- 
ing the act or the drafting of any 
regulations for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the law. 

Announcement has been made of 
the schedule of such conferences 
with stockmen: 


July 23—Salt Lake City, Utah. 

July 27—Boise, Idaho. 

July 31—Billings, Montana. 

August 2—Casper, Wyoming. 

August 6—Glenwood Springs, 
Colorado. 


Dates will be announced later for 
similar conferences with stockmen 
of Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada 
and California. 

Officials who will represent the 
Interior Department in the western 
conferences are: Oscar L. Chapman, 
Assistant Secretary; Rufus G. Poole, 
Assistant Solicitor; Fred W. John- 
son, Commissioner of the General 
Land Office; Hugh H. Bennett, chief 
of the Bureau of Soil Erosion; T. C. 
Howell, General Land Office; J. F. 
Deeds, Geological Survey, and J. H. 


Favorite, Investigation Division. 


No decisions or rulings are to be 
made at these conferences. Their 
purpose is threefold: First, to ac- 
quaint the stockmen and others with 
the provisions of the new law; sec- 
ond, for the government officials to 
inform themselves regarding con- 
ditions on the public domain, and 
the relation of that grazing to the 
livestock industry; and, third, to 
discuss in a friendly and informative 
way the kind and extent of organi- 
zation to be set up for administering 
the Taylor Act, the relations of that 
organization to the associations of 
stockmen who use the public lands, 
and the extent and kind of super- 


vision and regulation to be em- 
ployed. 
Provisions of the Taylor Law 

The new law gives the Secretary 
of the Interior wide discretion on 
many parts of the job of controlling 
grazing on public lands. However, 
he has not the broad powers exer- 
cised over forest grazing by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. The national 
forest law merely provides that the 
Secretary of Agriculture may do 
such things as he considers to be in 
the public interest in respect to 
grazing and other resources of the 
lands under his control. There is 
no declaration of policy concerning 
use of the forage of the forests and 
no appeals can be taken beyond the 
Secretary because there are no pro- 
visions of law to prescribe or limit 
the character of the things done in 
his name by the officers of the For- 
est Service. 

The Taylor law shows in its text 
that it is now the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior “to stop in- 
jury to the public grazing lands by 
preventing overgrazing and _ soil 
deterioration, to provide for their 
orderly use, improvement, and de- 
velopment, and to stabilize the live- 
stock industry dependent upon the 
public range. *.* *” 

The Secretary is authorized to 
create grazing districts, not exceed- 
ing a total of 80 million acres. The 
districts may be of such size and 
number as the Secretary determines. 
In advance of the creation of a dis- 
trict, public hearings must be held 
in the vicinity, but this does not 
limit the power to establish the dis- 
trict. 

Anyone who turns livestock upon 
an established district without ob- 
taining a permit, or who wilfully 
violates the provisions of the law or 
of any rules or regulations there- 
under after having been given no- 

(Continued to page 10) 
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SEPTEMBER II-12, 1934 
NINETEENTH ANNUAL 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


Union Stock Yards + Salt Lake City, Utah 


Under Management National Wool Growers Association 


———es THE TOPS OF ALL THE BREEDS  onoo—— 


Single Stud Ra RAMBOUILLETS - HAMPSHIRES 

cart re as: a SUFFOLKS - COLUMBIAS 
ens of 5 Registered Rams CORRIEDALES - COTSWOLDS 

Range Rams: Pens of 10 to 25 LINCOLNS - CROSS-BREDS 





1500 Rams Consigned by 60 Leading Breeding Establishments in 9 States” 
and Canada — All Sold by Open Bidding at Public Auction 


Auctioneers: A. W. Thompson, S. W. McClure, E. O. Walter 


Catalog Ready August 27—Address, National Wool Growers Association 
509 McCornick Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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tice, is punishable by a fine of not 
more than $500, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, 
or both, as the court may decide. 
Permits to graze livestock on 
grazing districts are to be issued 
to such bona fide settlers, residents, 
and other stock owners as are en- 
titled to receive them under the 
rules and regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary. These permits can 
“be issued only to citizens of the 
United States, or to those who have 
filed the necessary declarations or 
intentions to become such.” Per- 
mits may also be issued to corpora- 
tions, or to groups, or associations 
“authorized to conduct business 
under the laws of the state in which 
the grazing district is located.” 


Home Rule 


In the several years of discussion 
that preceded the enactment of the 
present law, it was argued by many 
stockmen that it was impractical to 
operate under individual permits on 
the public domain. At that time it 
was naturally expected that control 
of grazing on the public domain 
would be handled on lines mainly 
similar to those employed on the 
forest lands. In reality, however, 
there is very little in common be- 
tween these two types of grazing 
lands. While individual allotments 
on the forest are entirely practical 
and preferable, this is not true. of 
the public domain. An individual 
allotment that might be all right in 
one season might in another winter 
be short of water or be completely 
covered by snow. Considerable lee- 
way is necessary in determining just 
where each stock owner shall graze 
his stock while on the public do- 
main. It is on this account that the 
new law provided that permits can 
be issued to groups or associations. 
Such a combination of stockmen 
should be able to receive a permit 
for the total amount of land re- 
quired by them,’ and then they 
should be allowed to place their 
stock within the group allotment as 
may be made necessary by the pecu- 
liar conditions of each season. 
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It seems likely that only group 
permits should be issued on any one 
grazing district. It should be the 
duty of the officials charged with 
the administration to see that the 
stockmen comprising the group 
have full use of the lands allotted, 
and that they do not use the land 
in any way that will impair its fu- 
ture usefulness. Outside of these 
general supervisory actions, the de- 
tails of grazing under the permit 
can and should be handled under a 
system of home rule by the holders 
of the permits. The Department of 
the Interior has already recognized 
this plan in its administration of 
grazing districts in Montana and 
California, which were created by 
special acts of Congress. There ap- 
pears to be no real need for an ex- 
tensive and expensive organization 
of officials to control the details of 
handling livestock admitted to the 
grazing districts. 


Grazing Fees 


In respect to charges, full power 
is left with the Secretary. The law 
states that permits shall be issued 
“upon payment annually of reason- 
able fees in each case to be fixed or 
determined from time to time.” 

This broad grant of power is one 
that should receive careful study by 
livestock men. The National Wool 
Growers Association urged in the 
hearings before the Senate Commit- 
tee and in conversations with indi- 
vidual senators that some part of 
the experience in connection with 
forest grazing fees should be carried 
into the public domain law. It was 
proposed that the law should show 
that prior to the collection of any 
charges a complete study should be 
made in cooperation with sheep and 
cattle permittees to determine what 
would constitute a fair charge un- 
der market and production condi- 
tions of any particular year. It was 
proposed that after such a fair 
charge for one year has been worked 
out, the same relationship between 
the charge and the market livestock 
prices should be maintained indefi- 
nitely as is now being done with 


charges for grazing in the forests. 
Apparently most of the western 
senators were not appreciative of 
the difficulties experienced in con- 
nection with grazing fees. They 
replied that they had every assur- 
ance from Secretary Ickes and his 
representatives that they would deal 
fairly in the matter of charges. Our 
rejoinder that this was exactly the 
same kind of conversation that took 
place in 1905 and that no verbal 
agreement would be of any value 
five or twenty years hence seemed 
to fall on deaf ears. 

The method of determining 
charges should be freely and frankly 
discussed at the coming conferences. 
It is evident that both cattle and 
sheep producers of the West cannot 
reasonably be expected to incur any 
new expenses. However, the De- 
partment of the Interior must rely 
upon its collections to obtain funds 
for placing improvements on the 
grazing lands. The states are to re- 
ceive 50 per cent of the collections, 
and their officials also will be look- 
ing for income. But until the 
range is substantially improved, the 
stockmen will be receiving no more 
than they obtain today, and can, 
therefore, not be expected to pay 
new charges. 


Permit Preferences 


The danger of exclusion from 
lands upon which stockmen have for 
long depended for winter use has 
caused a serious alarm. Residents of 
some states have felt that they would 
be in a precarious position because 
their customary winter grazing was 
found in another state. The Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association re- 
quested that language should be 
placed in the law to provide that 
location in respect to state lines or 
otherwise should have no part in 
establishing the boundaries of a 
grazing district. This suggestion 
also was rejected. The final lan- 
guage, however, seems to leave no 
cause for uneasiness on this point. 
The law shows that “preference 
shall be given in the issuance of 


(Continued to page 29) 
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Promoting Meat Consumption 


Meeting of the National Livestock and Meat Board 


New Activities in Meat Education 


TF eleventh annual meeting of 
the directors of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board was held 
in Chicago, June 21 and 22. 

All branches of the livestock and 
meat industry are represented 
through twenty directors, of whom 
all were present except Messrs. Lee 
and Janssen. Mr. Lee was repre- 
sented by Mr. F. A. Benson, vice 
president of Armour and Company. 

Directors are named by their re- 
spective organizations and elect their 
own officers. All of the old of- 
ficers were reelected as follows: 
Charles D. Carey, chairman; 
Thomas E. Wilson, vice chairman; 
Everett C. Brown, treasurer; R. C. 
Pollock, secretary. 

The directors and the interests 
which they represent are: 


Representing Livestock Growers 
and Feeders 


Charles D. Carey, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation. 

H. W. Farr, Greeley, Colo. 
Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders As- 
sociation. 

Charles E. Hearst, Des Moines, Iowa. 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

D. M. Hildebrand, Seward, Neb. 

United States Live Stock Association. 

F. R. Marshall, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
National Wool Growers Association. 

Arden D. McKee, Creston, Iowa. 
National Swine Growers Association. 

J. H. Mercer, Topeka, Kan. 

Kansas Livestock Association. 

Fred H. Moore, Rochester, Ind. 
National Swine Growers Association. 

O. M. Plummer, Portland, Ore. 
American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation. 

Earl C. Smith, Chicago, IIl. 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 

E. B. Spiller, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Texas and S. W. Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation. 


A. Sykes, Ida Grove, Iowa. 


Corn Belt Meat Producers Association. 


W. H. Tomhave, Chicago, Il. 
National Society of Record Associations. 





FOOD VALUES 
IRON and COPPER 


AMOUNT OF IRON 


ae eT 











LIVER 4a * 

HEART 4. 

BEEF, LEAN 4a. « 

LAMB LEG soa namo 
HAM 4a commen 
OYSTERS Doe (odor) se? 
SWEETBREADS « eames 
VEAL 4a eee 
SPINACH fahe) *¢ eee 
MOLASSES Mea(?Tl) +: —_— 
WHEAT BRAN ha (eee 
BREAD, GRAHAM, MILK 2 cz. (2 slices) * ce! 
POTATOES Seu (imed) * —_——~« 

EGG 2 «(1 egg) :— 


BREAD, Whole Wheat, Mitk 2 or. (2 slices) * 


OATS, Rolled, Cooked 4$02. (cup) * amu 

STRAWBERRIES a a : a= ron and Copper in 
CHOCOLATE OR COCOA toe (47) #00 

MUSHROOMS 4c. (feb) term a Serving of Some 
CURRANTS 4 ot. (% cup) cme 

PEAS, SPLIT Zee. Gem) * +e Common Foods 
FISH 4a _-= 

PRUNES lea (Smed) © om 

DATES Tee (34) = 

ONIONS baQady 2 en Include in the Diet 
BANANAS 4c (lem) + om 

BREAD, WHITE, MILK 2x (2 dices) * om Foods Containing 
BEANS, STRING 2a (ep) * om 

RAISINS | lea (2T) = 

Me pe Med = Iron and Copper 
MILK, WHOLE Kalla) * = 

‘ALMONDS Veen. (245 nats) #* eam 

LETTUCE oe. (% head) * 

BEETS 2a (temp) * 

CARROTS za *- 

APPLES 4a(lieml) * o 

PEANUTS % ox. (20 nats) *# #6 





# « ® excellent source of copper * contains copper 














The Chart showing Iron and Copper content of 
Liver and other foods is one of a series widely dis- 
tributed by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board with the approval of the American Medical 
Association. 

Liver is preeminent as a source of iron and it 
is on this account that it has been so widely 
recommended by physicians in cases of anemia. 
Heretofore, attention has been drawn nearly alto- 
gether to calf liver. The Board's reports show 
that lamb liver has the same iron content as calf 
liver, though both are slightly below beef liver. 
Liver from hogs has a higher iron content than 
beef liver, but it is somewhat lower in copper. 








Representing Marketing Agencies 


Everett C. Brown, Chicago, Ill. 
National Live Stock Exchange. 

W. B. Tagg, Omaha, Neb. 
National Live Stock Exchange. 

Charles A. Ewing, Decatur, Il. 
National Live Stock Marketing Asso- 
ciation. 


Representing Packers 
Thomas E. Wilson, Chicago, Ill. 


Institute of American Meat Packers. 
T. George Lee, Chicago, Iil. 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 


Representing Retailers 


George A. Steindl, Chicago, Il. 
National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers. 

C. H. Janssen, St. Paul, Minn. 

National Association of Retail Grocers. 


For the first nine years the funds 
of the Board were collected from 
producers by commission firms at 
a number of the principal livestock 
markets in the amount of five cents 
per car. All of the large packers 
and many of the others contributed 
five cents per car on all livestock 
slaughtered. Two years ago the 
amount paid by shippers and pack- 
ers was changed to 25 cents per car. 
On this basis, $209,406.09 was re- 
ceived during the year beginning 
July 1, 1933, from 16 markets and 
from producers and packers at 28 
other points. Of this amount $164,- 
000 was collected at Chicago, 
Omaha, Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Sioux City, St. Louis and Denver. 
From St. Paul only $2,882.15 was 
paid. The Central Cooperative As- 
sociation at that market has not 
made any collections for the Board’s 
work and because of its failure to 
cooperate has hindered other com- 
mission firms and some other mar- 
kets in collecting for the Board as 
they are willing to do. 

Stockmen in all parts..of the 
country should make sure that their 
commission men, or the packers to 
whom they may sell direct, are sup- 
porting this program of promoting 
meat by making the collections for 
the Meat Board. 

On the Pacific coast nearly all of 
the meat packing concerns and pro- 
ducers’ organizations who have 
maintained the Pacific Live Stock 
and Meat Institute are now co- 
operating with the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. This was 
brought about largely through the 
activities of E. W. Stephens, presi- 
dent of the Pacific coast organiza- 
tion, and by W. P. Wing, secretary 
of the California Wool Growers As- 
sociation. 

Coast interests now are contribut- 
ing to the financial support of the 
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meat program and a number of cut- 
ting and cooking demonstrations are 
being planned for that area during 
the coming year. Hollywood will 
be one of the places in which the 
benefits and economy of the proper 
use of meat in the diet will be pre- 
sented. 

One of the most valuable lines of 
work carried on by the Meat Board 
is that of developing and publishing 
facts about the nutritive properties 
of meat. It was only a few years 


ago that discovery was made of the 
value of meat and particularly of 
liver, in the curing and prevention 
This property of liver 


of anemia. 
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was shown to be due to its iron con- 
tent and to some extent because of 
the presence of copper. Publica- 
tions on the subject have dealt nearly 
altogether with calf liver. Very lit- 
tle of other kinds of liver was being 
sold. 

Now the high value of lamb, beef 
and hog liver has been revealed 
through the work of the Meat 
Board’s investigators. It was re- 
ported at the Board’s annual meet- 
ing that lamb liver is equal to calf 
liver in its iron content. Beef liver 
has a little more iron than the others 
but probably will be less popular 
because of its texture. Hog liver 








Generous portions of meat are included in the red 
by Dr. Leo K. Campbell after a series of lavedtlgetions and tests conducted 
at Rush Medical College for the National Live Stock and Meat Board. The 
“three squares" shown above are typical of the diet. 
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has the highest iron content but is 
low in copper. 

Meat cooking schools were prom- 
inent in the Board’s program of the 
past year. Two groups of women 
instructors and demonstrators work- 
ing separately conducted 73 schools, 
attended by 528,079 housewives of 
26 states. 

Meat cutting demonstrations con- 
tinue as one of the strongest and 
most demanded features of the job 
of promoting meat. Messrs. Cullen, 
Goeser and Roth conducted 601 
beef, pork and lamb demonstrations. 
Some of these were put on before 
cooking school audiences, and packer 
salesmen and retailers usually were 
given demonstrations in the cities 
in which the cooking schools were 
conducted. These 600 demonstra- 
tions were given in 151 cities, prin- 
cipally in the larger centers of popu- 
lation in eastern states. 

Dr. Leo K. Campbell reported the 
conclusion of experiments in the 
use of meat in reducing diets, at 
Rush Medical College. 

In the first period of study, four patients 
on the diet were hospitalized regularly every 
four weeks for complete metabolic studies, 
including kidney function tests. A- four- 
teen-year-old girl, who should have weighed 
114 pounds, but who actually weighed 243 
pounds, lost 45 pounds in 19 weeks. 

Another patient, a woman 27 years old, 
weighed about 70 pounds more than she 
should have weighed for her height and 
age. She steadily lost until in a seven 
months’ period she had taken off 56 pounds, 
and she not only looked better, but her 
health was greatly improved. 

These results were so gratifying that the 
study was extended to cover a larger num- 
ber of patients with a wider range of age 
and degree of obesity. A few additional 
patients were hospitalized for more intensive 
metabolic studies on both high and low pro- 
tein reduction diets. 

A small group of patients has been placed 
on high caloric diets containing large quan- 
tities of meat for increasing weight. Ex- 
cellent results are being obtained, but the 
study has not gone far enough to report. 

Other reports presented to the 
Board covered meat advertising, es- 
say and meat judging contests, retail 
meat dealers’ short courses, publica- 
tion and distribution of nearly 3,- 
000,000 pieces of literature and 
radio broadcasts. From 208 stations, 
5,163 broadcasts on meat were made 


by members of the Board’s staff. 





Around the Range Country 


WYOMING 


Temperatures have averaged sev- 
eral degrees above normal, more es- 
pecially during the last three weeks. 
Precipitation was only modcrate, 


and generally insufficient. The 


showers improved ranges somewhat 
in many areas, however, and some 
water holes and streams are carrying 


a little water, making additional 
range available. Showers over the 
northeastern counties especially were 
helpful. Livestock are mostly on 
mountain ranges, and are in fair 
condition as a general rule. The 
drouth has been most severe over 
the southwestern portion. 


Big Horn 


I never saw the country so dry 
up to the end of May in my life. 
Some rains in June helped out won- 
derfully, but not enough to insure 
fall feed. Irrigation water is the 
shortest I have seen. 

Hay is very short, but there is a 
fair grain crop. Mountain feed is 
very good but will have to have rains 
occasionally through this month for 
it to hold up, for there is no depth 
to present moisture. 

There should be lots of good lambs 
come off the mountains this fall, but 
I am afraid prairie and range lambs 
will not be good. Some report very 
good lambing, and others poor. 


Malcolm Moncreiffe. 


Douglas 


There isn’t any feed on the sum- 
mer ranges, and won’t be if we don’t 
get more rain (June 23). Aside 
from the drouth, the grasshoppers 
are awfully bad here. With scarce- 
ly any hay and no water to irrigate 
with, we will have to depend entirely 
on feed from other states. We may 
have had as much as an inch of rain 
the last 90 days, but it was not suf- 
ficiént to more than start the grass. 


In the last two years quite a num- 
ber of ewe lambs were saved, but 
there are still quite a number of old 
ewes, at least 60 per cent. 

Machine shearers were paid 9 cents 
per head with board, and 10 cents 
when they pay their own board. 

Twenty to twenty-two cents has 
been paid on 1934 wool, with a dis- 
count of one per cent for tags, etc. 

Our lamb crop is about the same, 
and fall shipments will be composed 
of about the same amount of feeders 
and fat lambs. 

John Pexton. 


Upton 

In order to have even a small 
amount of feed, we must have rain 
(June 22). - 

Advances on consigned wools are 
from 15 to 18 cents. Wool sold out- 
right brought from 20 to 23 cents. 

Thirteen cents per head with 
board is the rate paid machine shear- 
ers. 

About 10 to 20 per cent fewer 
lambs were saved per 100 ewes in 
1934 compared with 1933. Fall 
shipments will be of thinner lambs 








A Midsummer Day in a Washington Pasture, 
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than we shipped last year. None of 
our lambs are sold direct to packer 
concerns. 


T. B. Pleak. 
MONTANA 


Occasional showers of light to 
heavy proportions, mostly in the 
western portion, have held up crop 
and range conditions to near normal. 
Over the eastern and some middle 
areas, however, the drouth con- 
tinues to be quite severe, with crops 
and ranges failing badly. The first 
haying was finished in good weather 
in most sections. Ranges over the 
higher portions, and the western 
portion generally, are making some 
improvement as a result of recent 
showers. Livestock average good, 
excepting in the southeast where 
they are poor, many of them very 
poor and being condemned. 


Anaconda 


This year northern and western 
Montana—about as far east as the 
middle of the state—-have had abun- 
dant recent rains (July 5) and have 
a wonderful lot of forage. Western 
Montana from about Big Timber 
west is in fair condition. In this 
section we had no rain in April and 
May, but had abundant June rain, 
and we have a large hay crop and 
good range. 

H. C. Gardiner. 


Bozeman 


The range from Livingston west 
is excellent (June 22). Our feed is 
better than it was a year ago and we 
should be able to ship more fat lambs 
and fewer feeders. 

We saved about 20 per cent more 
lambs this year. 

The last report on 1934 wool was 
22% cents per pound. Advances on 
consigned wools are 16 to 17 cents. 

We have more old ewes this year 
than formerly. 

Far too many fat lambs in this 
section are sold at home to be ship- 
ped direct to packer concerns. I 
really think there is much more di- 
rect buying than we have ever had 
before and it is a bad thing. 
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HE notes on weather conditions, ap- 
: & pearing under the names of the various 
states in Around the Range Country, are 
furnished by J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau and based upon reports 
and publications for the month of June. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
comrnunications from interested readers in 
‘any part of the country for this depart- 
ment of the Wool Grower and also invites 
comment and opinions upon questions re- 
lating to the sheep industry and of import- 
ance and significance to wool growers. 





Some feeder lambs have been con- 
tracted for fall delivery at 6 cents, 
and some at 644 cents. One car of 
fats sold direct a few days ago at 
71% cents. These sold with a shrink 
allowance of 4 per cent. 

Ray Holloway. 


Cascade 


The country’s drouth has not af- 
fected our range, and prospects for 
fall and winter feed are good. 

Our lamb crop was larger this 
year. None of our fat lambs are sold 
direct. 

Advances of 17 and 18 cents are 
being made on consigned wools. 

Shearers received 11 cents per head 
with board. 

The average age in the ewe flocks 
is about the same. 

G. X. 


Jeffers 


Until June 1 the weather was hot 
and dry with feed rapidly deterior- 
ating, but since then we have had 
good rains (June 8). Feed, though, 
is below average. 

There has been some reduction in 
the cost of grazing leases on state 
lands. ‘That on private lands was 
lower last year, but raised this year. 

We have had fewer coyotes this 
spring, although some districts re- 
port them as bad as usual. 


IDAHO 


Warm weather early in the month 
gave way to much cooler weather 
during the last week or ten days. 
Light, well-timed and distributed 
showers were helpful in many sec- 
tions, but generally more rain is 





needed. As a consequence pastures 
and ranges are more or less badly in 
need of rain. Only a few local 
mountain ranges are still good, with 
an ample water supply. Meadows 
are from only fair to excellent, de- 
pending on water supplies and the 
occurrence of local showers. Range 
conditions are better over the pan- 
handle district than farther south. 


Carmen 


Feed is good in the high country. 
Fall shipments look good, but it is 
too early to say. Without rain there 
will be no feed on fall and winter 
range. 

The number of lambs saved this 
year is probably 10 per cent less than 
last year. Fifty per cent of the fat 
lambs in this section are sold at home 
to be shipped direct to packer con- 
cerns. 

Recently 30 cents has been paid 
for 1934 wools, with a one per cent 
discount for tags, and 20 cents for 
black wool. Advances of 18 cents 
have been made on consigned wools. 

Ewe flocks are a little older, pos- 
sibly, than three or four years ago. 

I believe the wool growers’ associ- 
ations are doing everything possible 
for the industry. 

George Howell. 
Chilly 

The weather is very dry, and 
without rain the feed will all burn 
up (June 1). 

Lambing this year was about the 
same as last. 

An advance of 15 cents has been 
made on consigned wool. A discount 
of one per cent is made on tags, etc. 
Eleven cents per head with board 
was paid machine shearers. 


Coyotes seem to be on the increase 
here. The interest in getting them 


seems to have grown less. 


Charles Howell. 


Grace 


Frost and drouth have reduced 
feed 50 per cent. Prospects for fall 


and winter feed are very poor. 
(Continued to page 30) 
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President Ellenwood Urges Greater 
Use Of Lamb 


A! the opening of the third an- 
nual lamb -campaign of the 
Safeway Stores, an address delivered 
by President Ellenwood was broad- 
casted from San Francisco through 
Station KGO and over the National 
Broadcasting System. Following is 
President Ellenwood’s address: 

Since the earliest time known to man and 
down through the Biblical period to the 
present, man has raised flocks of sheep for 
wool and food. In fact the birth of Him, 
who brought the Golden Rule into our lives 
and which our President is trying to put 
into practice through the new deal, was 
heralded by the Star of Bethlehem “While 
shepherds watched their flocks by night.” 

Lamb was and still is the great meat fa- 
vorite of the people of the Mediterranean 
countries surrounding Palestine. In this 
country our great Western States—climati- 
cally resembling the Mediterranean countries 
—are the United States’ greatest lamb pro- 
ducing sections. In fact, the Westward 
movement of Christianity by the early Span- 
ish Padres into the Southwestern States was 
also the beginning of our sheep industry. 
From the few Merino sheep introduced by 
the Padres has sprung a mighty industry 
having a distinct bearing upon the financial 
welfare of the West. 

Today we find literally millions of sheep 
dotting our green hillsides from Montana to 
Texas and from Arizona to Washington and 
making picturesque scenes dear to all of 
you when on your week-end or vacation 
trips. These sheep are over 60 per cent of 
the fifty-one million sheep produced in the 
United States. They represent the wealth 
of thousands of ranchers—when they go to 
market. Selling lambs at a price which is 
fair to both you and the grower is but one 
of our problems. 

First, we must produce the kind of meat 
which you want to buy. No longer do we 
have the type of lamb of Biblical or even 
of the early Spanish times. To better serve 
you the sheepmen of the West have develop- 
ed and improved the quality of these meat 
animals. Through scientific experimentation 
in our universities and on the range, we 
have developed the type of animal that will 
yield juicy, tender, chunkey roasts of the 
type you picture when you think of a nicely 
browned leg of spring lamb with new peas 
and potatoes. And this year, may I give you 
this tip—spring lamb is even better than 
usual, 

This brings up the reason for this lamb 
campaign. No matter how good our lamb 
may be, you cannot enjoy it until it has pas- 
sed through the distribution system from 


producer to stockyards to packer to retailer 
and finally to you. When this channel does 
not flow freely the producer suffers and you 
do not have an ample supply of lamb for 
your table. 

As one splendid stimulus to aid the con- 
sumption of lamb, the Safeway Stores in 
1931 instituted their Annual Lamb Cam- 
paign. Each year when lamb is at its best 
and ample supplies of lamb are available, 
this fact is called to the attention of the 
public through this educational program 
which has been generously sponsored by the 
Safeway Stores. 

This year, again with the help of the 
Safeway Stores, we sheepmen are again call- 
ing your attention to the value of using 
lamb. Your purchases of lamb will be re- 
flected back in the money spent by us 
throughout the West. In other words, we 
want to cooperate with President Roosevelt 
in doing what we can to restore prosperity. 
We want to transform our sheep to dollars 
and spend the dollars in places which will 
mean more payrolls and work for Western 
people. 

Won't you help us to help you if it doesn’t 
cost you anything ? You can do this easily 
by planning to include lamb in your menus 
during this campaign. Just try to imagine 
this picture. Imagine a meat market dis- 
playing cuts of lamb in a showcase over one 
hundred miles long. Just such a market 
would be necessary if all of the lamb which 
will be used during the campaign were dis- 
played in one market. 

However, I do not want to give you the 
idea that you should eat lamb as a duty— 
such as we did during the war when we 
used substitutes for sugar. 

When properly prepared lamb is most 
delicious, highly digestible, most palatable 
and nutritious. Also lamb should not be 
considered only as a dish for parties or fes- 
tive occasions. There is a cut of lamb for 
every purse and it may be used not only now 
but the year around. Plan to use lamb at 
least once each week in some form. Give 
your family and guests a treat. 

They tell me that one of the housewife’s 
most constant problems is how to vary her 
meals and raise them above the levels of 
monotony to which they often fall. There is 
no better way to introduce variety than by 
the use of lamb and more particularly by the 
use of the less-demanded forequarter cuts. 
Another advantage to the use of these less- 
demanded cuts is the way in which they fit 
into the carefully planned budget. If the 
amount apportioned to buy Sunday’s roast 
will not permit the purchase of a leg, loin or 
crown roast, a shoulder or breast, boned 
and rolled, makes an entirely satisfactory 
substitute. These cuts, so prepared, may be 
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carved into meat slices and so make an at- 
tractive appearance. 

The use of lamb is not as widespread as it 
deserves to be. In lamb we have a meat 
which is so easily digestible that it is one of 
the first meats included in the diet of a 
young child. Probably one reason why lamb 
does not appear more frequently on the 
American dinner table is because the house- 
wife does not know of the possibilities it 
offers. To the average purchaser of meat, 
lamb suggests the leg of lamb and loin or 
rib chops; but there are many other cuts 
which may be converted into attractive and 
appetizing dishes. 

One of the purposes of this campaign is to 
help you to know more about lamb and the 
many recipes for its use. At all times and 
especially during this Safeway Annual Lamb 
Campaign your meat market salesman will 
be pleased to tell you of the many lamb cuts 
with which you may not be familiar. 

And one more thing about lamb which 
you will want to know. That is how to 
judge quality. As a lamb producer may I 
give you this bit of information. Spring 
lamb such as is being featured should be 
firm and finely grained and pink in color. 
The fat should be clear and white. Which 
reminds me, many women avoid buying fat 
meat. May I tell you that the best meat 
has a generous covering of fat and only good 
quality meat does have a good covering of 
white fat. Next, the bones on spring lamb 
are moist and red. 

With this closing suggestion, may I hope 
that you enjoy the spring lamb which we 
are sending to market for you and may I 
thank the Safeway Stores for providing this 
opportunity for me to tell you something 


about delicious nutritious Western Spring 
Lamb. 





News from the Texas 
Association — 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association, through its newly 
appointed secretary, H. M. Phillips, 
plans some intensive work to in- 
crease membership. At present less 
than 10 per cent of the 10,000 men 
owning over five million sheep and 
two million goats are allied with the 
state organization, and since they 
operate almost entirely in the west- 
ern part of the state, excellent op- 
portunity is offered to bring in new 
members through direct contact 
with individual sheepmen. Definite 
plans for the drive have not yet been 
announced. 

The Texas Association also has a 
new official organ. For a number 
of years the Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Magazine, published by Holcombe- 
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Chief Stud Ram of the Columbia Flock at the United States 
Experiment Station, Dubois, Idaho. 

















Blanton Printery, has been recog- 
nized as the mouthpiece of the 
sheepmen’s organization. However, 
the Texas executive committee, in 
its quarterly meeting at Fort Stock- 
ton on June 14, decided by unani- 
mous vote that hereafter the asso- 
ciation paper should be published by 
Secretary Phillips, with the under- 
standing that no financial obligation 
would be assumed by the association. 
Mr. Phillips has heretofore been get- 
ting out The Cooperator, a bulletin 
covering the activities of the Texas 
wool cooperatives. This bulletin will 
be incorporated in the new paper, 
which is being published as The 
Southwestern Sheep and Goat Raiser. 


It was also brought out at the 
June 14 meeting of the executive 
committee that efforts were being 
made to have a new president named 
for the Texas Association. Mr. 
Kincaid, who has been the leader of 
the sheep and goat raisers’ or- 
ganization in Texas for many years, 
said that apparently this movement 
for his removal originated with the 
warehousemen and wool dealers of 
the state whose opposition had been 
aroused by Mr. Kincaid’s public en- 
dorsement of the provision in the 
proposed Wool Trade Code that 
would make it impossible for dealers 
to handle wools both on consign- 
ment and by direct purchase. While 
recognizing the value of the ware- 


houses and the wool dealers, Mr. 
Kincaid expressed the opinion that 
naturally their first concern would 
be for themselves and not for the 
growers, and therefore it would be 
undesirable to permit them to dic- 
tate the actions of the sheepmen’s 
organization. Mr. Kincaid received 
the complete endorsement of the 
committee through a unanimous 
vote of confidence. 





Wool Publicity Under 


Consideration 


WOOL promotion program 

is again under way. On June 

14 committees from the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers 
and the National Wood Trade As- 
sociation met in New York to make 
a beginning. Wool growers were 
also invited to participate through 
their national organization, which, 
while unable to send representatives, 
offered to cooperate in the work as 
fully as circumstances would permit. 
A summary of the recent New 
York meeting, as furnished by Col. 
Chas. F. H. Johnson of the manu- 
facturers’ association, shows that it 
was decided to organize for the edu- 
cational and advertising work on 
wool by the appointment of a gen- 
eral committee, to be composed of 
the president of each of the three 


national associations of manufac- 
turers, dealers and growers, and 
later to include two other repre- 
sentatives from each of those or- 
ganizations. 

The membership of the wool com- 
mittee for the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association includes President F. 
A. Ellenwood, Kleber Hadsell of 
Wyoming and Sylvan Pauly of Mon- 
tana. 

This, of course, is not the first 
talk of educational work to increase 
wool consumption, and back in No- 
vember, 1931, an actual piece of 
national wool advertising was car- 
ried out in a Wool Week. A long 
time is required, however, to build 
up a feeling for such work in the 
different groups of an industry and 
in the membership of those differ- 
ent groups, and then to coordinate 
the various units into a working 
whole. Both the manufacturers and 
dealers have been working up an 
interest in their membership during 
the past few months, and at the end 
of June the National Wool Trade 
Association reported the collection 
of $6,159 for wool promotion. 

If sufficient funds can be secured, 
it will be comparatively easy to find 
proper methods to employ in put- 
ting the publicity plan into effect. 
An excellent example of what can 
be done has been shown this season 
in cotton. All it takes is a glance 
at the advertisements of the retail 
stores or a visit to their ladies’ ready- 
to-wear departments to bring recog- 
nition of the fact that cotton is 
going over with a “bang” this sum- 
mer. Cotton dresses, cotton hats, 
cotton purses, cotton shoes—well, 
it’s just a cotton year for women, 
and among the men, too, there is 
a growing tendency to don linen 
suits of dark colors as well as white. 
And what can be accomplished for 
cotton can certainly be done for 
wool, given proper support. 

The first meeting of the new com- 
mittee on a national publicity pro- 
gram for wool has not yet been 
scheduled, but it will probably take 
place in the near future, when a 
more detailed statement of the pro- 
posed procedure will be made public. 
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July 4th, and Lanb Prices 
A BREAK in lamb prices during 
the week of Independence Day 
is looked for by many salesmen at 
the markets. Whatever the records 
may show, the prophets were right 
this year. Hot weather in eastern 
cities and heavy receipts after the 
holiday furnish the basis for ex- 
pectation of decline at that time. 

On Friday, July 6, good carcasses 
wholesaled at Chicago and Boston at 
17 cents, which for the week was a 
drop of two cents at Chicago and 
one cent at Boston. At New York 
the drop was two cents, and at Phila- 
delphia three cents per pound. 

The weekly review of the meat 
market published at Chicago on July 
6 reported Chicago: 

The supply of lamb was of about normal 
proportions, but demand continued light 
and scarcely equal to the supply. As a 
consequence, the market weakened after the 
mid-week holiday and closed very uneven 
with most sales around $1.00 or more lower 
than at the opening. A large percentage 
of the supply consisted of common and 
medium grade lightweight offerings selling 
from $9.00-14.00, with cull grade light- 
weights going from $8.00 down. 

New York (July 6): 


Supplies increased and were liberal for 
demand. Market declined from opening 
with some sales as much as $2.00 lower 
than last week. Closing sales on fresh un- 
loads about 50c-$1.00 higher, however’ 
Plainest kinds in moderate supply and very 
few below $11.00. Prime $17.00-20.00, 
with $19.00 about top after opening ses- 
sion. Supply yearlings very light, with me- 
dium predominating. A few strictly good 
to choice $15.00-16.00. 

Nothing was said of the effects 
of hot weather in the East, but ap- 
parently lamb was not heavily pur- 
chased for the Fourth of July. Then 
at the last of the week trouble came 
from the heavier receipts at western 
markets. 

Receipts for the week July 2 to 6 
at the seven central markets (Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Jo- 
seph, East St. Louis, Sioux City and 
St. Paul) were only 108,700, which 
was 49,000 less than the preceding 
week, 

On Thursday, July 5, the govern- 
ment report of the Chicago sheep 
market said: 


The largest number of range lambs seen 
locally this season showed up for the post 
holiday trade, thus swelling the salable sup- 
ply materially beyond several recent Thurs- 
days, and with 6,300 head on direct billing 
providing sufficient material for killers to 
prevent appreciable price upturns except on 
yearlings. Native lambs ruled steady to 
strong throughout the rather short session 
and rangers, except for the fact that the 
top was 5 cents lower, showed practically 
no change. Yearlings, however, advanced 
a full 25 cents, with quality improved, 
while aged sheep remained in practically 
the same price groove that has featured 
matured stock throughout most of the past 
three weeks. 

In its review of the holiday week 


the same report commented as fol- 
lows: 

Aside from the arrival of the first double 
of Washington “ranch” lambs of the season 
on Monday and the slowing down of the 
rate of decline, the largest run of range 
lambs of the year was the outstanding fea- 
ture of the week locally so far as the salable 
supply was concerned. Idaho was the main 
contributor of range offerings, but Wash- 
ington promises their initial consignment 
of rangers for Friday of this week and, ac- 
cording to trade reports, will land several 
cars of desirable lambs on the local market 
during the next two or three sessions. 

However, the total supply was not in- 
creased. In fact, due mainly to the holiday, 
the aggregate total in three days this week 
fell to 89,000 head as compared with 135,- 
000 at the same seven markets in four days 
last week and at Chicago 30,000 compared 
with nearly 40,000 head a week ago. Di- 
rects continued to predominate in the local 
run, making up more than half of the sup- 
ply at Chicago and providing packers with 
a “kill” while they continued adjusting 
values to the tune of a sluggish dressed 
trade. 
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By the end of the period lamb values were 
down mostly 25 cents as compared with the 
close of last week, although yearling and 
aged sheep were little changed. Yearlings 
had dropped in sympathy with lambs pre- 
vious to the holiday, but on a strong close 
had regained the loss with the demand for 
carcasses heavy enough for the “cutting” 
trade, a factor which attracted trade atten- 
tion on toppy quality 82 pounds upward at 
the finish. 

Although hammering at price levels the 
tendency was to sort native lambs less se- 
verely than during the sharper breaks of 
last week, the bulk for this week going at 
$8.00-8.25 with moderate to light sorts, 
while the week’s top, paid early, stood at 
$8.50 on selected lots to city butchers. No 
native lambs passed $8.25 at the close and 
all bucks sold at their customary $1.00 dis- 
counts under ewes and wethers. Other 
throwouts cashed usually at $6.00 or below 
to the larger interests, with their quality 
in a general way varying according to the 
closeness of the sort and becoming propor- 
tionately less desirable as compared with the 
throwouts being bought at around $6.00- 
6.50 at the low time last week. 


Another disturbing factor in the 
week under discussion appeared in 
use of the sheep killing crews and 
rooms for handling drouth calves 
under government contracts for 


processing. On July 2, at the seven 
markets named above, 31,500 drouth 
cattle and calves were received to 
be slaughtered and canned for the 


government. On Thursday, there 
were 21,000. It was reported that 
some concerns stayed out of the lamb 
market completely and used their 
entire lamb equipment for-handling 
government calves. 











Ram Sale. 
yearling Lincoln rams. 





SUFFOLK EWES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 
This group of ewes was fitted by University students for exhibition in the “Little 
International" held by the College of Agriculture. 
Seven rams from the University Suffolk flock have been entered in the 1934 National 
The Idaho University has also entered a pen of five Suffolk ewes and six 











With the Women’s Auxiliaries 


Something About Textiles and How to 
Know Them 


PARLIAMENTARY OUTLINES 
By Mrs. ELMER E, CORFMAN 
THE VOTE 


Part Il 


Measures That Require a Two-thirds 
Vote, Unless Otherwise Specified in the 
Standing and Governing Rules of the 
Organization. 


. Main motions of incidental character: 

(a) Amend, annul, repeal, rescind any 

part of the basic rules previously 

adopted, and then only when no- 

tice has been sent to each mem- 

ber or member organization, or 

notice given at some previous 
regular meeting. 

(b) To amend, rescind, etc., the or- 
der of business, program, stand- 
ing rules or resolution previously 
in effect. But when previous 
notice is given, then only a ma- 
jority vote is required for this 
class of business to be changed. 

(c) Expel from membership takes 
previous notice and a trial if of- 
fense is committed in assembly. 

(d) Depose from office, with previ- 
ous notice. 

(e) Discharge a committee, with pre- 
vious notice. 


2. Privileged motions requiring a two- 
thirds vote: 

(a) Refuse to proceed with the orders 
of the day or program as arrang- 
ed or previously adopted or print- 
ed on order of the appointed com- 
mittee. 

(b) Extend the time for taking a 
recess. 

(c) Extend the time appointed for 
adjournment. 

3. Incidental motions requiring a two- 
thirds vote: 

(a) Suspend the rules. 

(b) Take up a motion out of its regu- 
lar order. 

(c) Make a special order. 

(d) Discharge an order of the day 
before it is pending. 

(e) To sustain an objection to the 

consideration of a question. 

(f£) Close nominations or the polls. 

(g) Limit number of names to be 
voted upon at an election. 

4. Subsidiary motions that require a two- 
thirds vote: 

(a) To discharge a committee unless 
previous notice has been given. 


By MRS. GRACE |. STEWART, 
President Women's Auxiliary to the National Wool Growers Association 


AM WONDERING if. those 


members living in isolated places, 
also perhaps those in small com- 
munities with little access to refer- 
ence books, might not like to have 
something on textiles and how to 
know them. With this thought in 
mind, I have excerpted the follow- 
ing facts from Fabrics and How to 
Know Them by Grace Goldena 
Denny, A. M. 


The composition of materials is informa- 
tion frequently sought as textile fibers have 
certain qualities which substitutes do not 
entirely duplicate. A substitute is often 
less expensive and for many purposes may 
be equally desirable. When sold on its own 
merits, there is no cause for complaint. 


Adulteration means the employing of ma- 
terials or ingredients which masquerade as 
those of greater worth. If cotton is pre- 
tending to be wool, the purchaser would 
like to know the truth. 

To know a fabric is to know its charac- 
teristics, composition, uses, advantages and 
disadvantages. 

All staple materials are in demand because 
of certain desirable qualities. Serge, for 
example, is durable, holds its shape, sheds 
dust, and is conservative looking, and no 
test is needed to prove that serge will wear 
shiny. Velour, a wool dress fabric, has a 
rich texture, is warm and durable, and no 
test is needed to tell us velour picks up dust. 
Linen has a crispness and freshness which no 
other fiber can imitate, but linen does 
wrinkle. Knit fabrics are desirable because 
they are warm, soft, elastic, absorbent, light 
in weight, porous, easily laundered, require 
no ironing, and are durable. For certain 
purposes, however, they cannot compete 
with woven materials which will keep out 
the wind, hold their shape and give a trim 








(b) Make a special order when set for 
certain time. 
(c) Close, limit or extend limit of de- 
bate. 
(d) Previous question. 
5. Main motions require only a majority. 
vote except those mentioned as Incidental, 
Main or unclassified motions. 


tailored effect, not possible with knitted 
goods. 

Another quality not to be overlooked is 
the appeal of fashion or beauty. Quickly 
passing novelties reflect the value of style 
demand in their initial cost and later in 
the “marked down price.” Materials appear 
every season which sell because they are 
new, unusual, novel, or beautiful. Their 
purchasers are not primarily concerned with 
durability, warmth, non-wrinkling or dust 
shedding properties. 

But every estimate of the value of a 
fabric must take into account its particular 
use. For example, tarlatan, a net-like fabric, 
is adapted to many uses for which other 
materials are unsuited, yet has little strength, 
will not launder, and will fade. A cotton 
and wool mixture may be more desirable 
than a wool article because of lowered cost 
and a decreased tendency to shrink. 

Wool has a springiness which cotton does 
not possess. There is a distinct hardness 
and heaviness about wool cloth which con- 
tains cotton. The presence of cotton may 
not lessen the strength or wearing qualities 
of the cloth. In fact, a tightly spun cotton 
yarn has greater strength than a light 
weight, loose wool yarn. Cotton mixtures 
are usually inferior to all wool because they 
tend to soil readily, to fade and wrinkle. 
They give less warmth and are not so beau- 
tiful. Some fabrics, because of their very 
nature, demand the use of soft, delicate 
fibers. Challis is such a material, while 
tweed contains coarse wiry wools. A ma- 
terial may be soft to the touch and rich in 
appearance, due to the quality of wool used, 
while a lower grade of the same fabric may 
be harsh and unattractive because of inferior 
remanufactured fibers. 

Cotton tends to be inflammable, is non- 
absorbent, and soils readily. These qualities 
are exaggerated in unbleached cotton duc 
to the natural oil or wax in the fiber. Ab- 
sorbent cotton has been purified so that it 
absorbs moisture readily. Cotton is dull 
and limp contrasted with wool or linen. In 
a mixture it usually appears dead white 
while wool is creamy; and linen shows a 
luster and creaminess peculiar to itself. 
Mercerized cotton soils less readily than cot- 
ton because it is smoother, takes and holds 
the dye better, and it is stronger and more 
lustrous. 

(This article will be continued on the 

August Auxiliary Page.) 
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The National Wool Marketing Corporation 


Cable Report of London Wool Sales July 3 


AS THIS is being written (July 3) we have just heard 

from London. Prices have declined over the 
closing of the last London sales, on May 11, 15 to 20 
per cent on Merinos and 15 per cent on crossbreds. But 
there were heavy withdrawals. A rather poor selection 
of Merinos was offered; an average selection of cross- 
breds, and a very good selection of New Zealand slipes 
and Punta greasy crossbreds. Seventy-six per cent of 
the offerings in the catalog today were withdrawn and 
the sale was considered more or less of a fiasco. 





Affairs at the Boston Market 


AFTER several months of stagnation, the wool trade 

is expecting a much healthier condition to prevail 
during the month of July. It is not believed that there 
will be any heavy movement of wool to the mills at 
once. On account of the many uncertainties that con- 
fronted manufacturers during the last few months they 
hesitated to build up their inventory of raw wool. 
Worsted manufacturers have now depleted their stocks 
of raw wool to such an extent that they will be forced 
to purchase extensively for the fall trade that is just 
ahead. 

The period from December, 1933, to date proved 
to be a trying time for the handlers of grease wools. 
The mills entered 1934 with faith in wool values and 
a large stock of wool in their storehouses. Contrary to 
their expectations, they soon found themselves unable 
to continue to book any sizable orders for woolen or 
worstéd fabrics. There were several reasons why busi- 
ness with the manufacturers quieted down, in fact 
almost stopped. Internationally, wool declined some- 
what and general business lost its volume, particularly 
in late months since Germany saw fit to place and con- 
tinue an embargo on imports. The principal reason 
transactions in wool slowed down in this country was 
the rapid advance in values of our domestic wools from 
April to November, 1933. 


Values of our fine wools were advanced last year 
from 57 to 60 cents clean on May 1 to 80 and 86 
cents clean, at which values we sold wools from last 
November to date. While wool was making such rapid 
advances in values some of our largest converters of 
wool, who were financially able and astute enough to 
do so, purchased wool in volume all the way up in price 
from 57 cents to 86 cents, clean. 

Unfortunately for all concerned, the mills failed 
to secure volume business after last October at the price 
per yard of goods based on their latest purchases of raw 
wool, 

Remember, the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration and the various wool dealers here have con- 
sistently held the values up in the face of the smallest 
wool turnover in many years. Had the mills done like- 
wise, in pricing their goods, the lack of faith in general 
values which has injured our business in wool during 
the past six months would not have been apparent. The 
worsted mills, which consume most of our shorn wools, 
instead of trying to maintain values in harmony with 
the wool trade, proceeded to bid for new business on 
the basis of the average cost of the wool owned by them, 
purchased from May to November. No doubt the lack 
of new busiriess in volume and the urge to run their 
plants caused the worsted mills to compete for any 
business in sight on a price basis that could not be met 
by mills that did not or could not anticipate their wool 
requirements for months ahead. However, this dam- 
age has been done and the low average cost stocks of 
grease wools that were in the hands of manufacturers 
have now been materially reduced so that when our fall 
business is placed, and. the time is now at hand to start 
the manufacturing of textiles for fall and winter use, 
our weaving and knitting mills will be forced to pur- 
chase raw wool in quantity. We anticipate a much 
larger tonnage of wool purchased by mills by the time 
this article is published, and thenceforth an increasingly 
large turnover as the fall season arrives. 

There are many favorable factors that should 
benefit the wool grower who has consigned his wool to 


the National, some of which are: 





The stocks of manufactured tops, sold but unde- 
livered since last October, are fast going into consump- 
tion and soon we may anticipate the purchasing of large 
quantities of wool by the topmakers. Our topmaking 
friends have practically been out of the market all dur- 
ing this year. 

We think there is 2 minimum amount of either 
manufactured clothing or woolen or worsted piece 
goods in the hands of the manufacturers. 

While the values of foreign wools have receded in 
late months, our wools have not yet suffered. Importa- 
tions of foreign wools for clothing purposes are at the 
minimum, and we believe there will be no fear from 
that source for a long time in the future. 

Unless conditions abroad tend to work against us, 
we can assure our wool grower friends that their returns 
will be favorable to them when wool is sold by the 
National. 

The National Wool Marketing Corporation is do- 
ing everything possible to maintain prices and is working 
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with the wool trade and the manufacturers to this end. 

We have been urging the growers in the West to 
ship their wools East where they can be marketed 
orderly under the plan which worked so successfully 
last year, and we still urge them to do so. After the 
wools are in strong hands here we can continue to effect 
a proper degree of stabilization. 

The one difficulty we are confronted with today 
is the fact that at certain points in the West wools have 
been sold at somewhat less than the prices we are at- 
tempting to get here. This, of course, makes our prob- 
lem very difficult and puts the manufacturer, who has 
not operated in the West, to a disadvantage if he is 
expected to go ahead and operate on our present nom- 
inal levels. By and large, the growers in the West have 
done their best to assist in the maintenance of wool 
values, and certainly they can rely upon our organiza- 
tion to do everything possible to secure for them the 
best results. 








I. C. C. Examiners Opposed 
to Lower Freight Rates on 


Westbound Meats 


XAMINERS STILES AND 
PARKER, who presided and 
heard the testimony offered at the 
hearings on the westbound meat rate 
(I. C. C. 23604), have recom- 
mended to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that the present freight 
rates on fresh meats and packing- 
house products shipped westward 
from mid-western packing plants be 
continued, except for certain rates 
in effect from Butte, Montana, and 
Spokane, Washington. 

Following the submission of this 
report, all parties to the case were 
given until August 15 to file excep- 
tions and oral argument was set for 
October 10 and 11. The final de- 
cision of the Commission will not 
appear until some time after those 
dates. 

This case includes eighteen com- 
plaints entered by Armour and other 
packing companies located as far 
east as Buffalo, New York, west to 
Ogden, Utah, north to St. Paul, 
Minn., and Butte, Montana, and 
south to Ft. Worth, Texas. The 
rates under consideration are those 
applying on fresh meats and pack- 
ing products shipped from points in 


this area to destinations in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, 
and New Mexico. 


Swift and Company , operating 
packing plants in both the midwest 
and western sections, did not enter 
the case, and Wilson and Cudahy 
companies, similarly situated, inter- 
vened for the defendants. 

While the case was not one re- 
quiring the direct participation of 
stockmen, the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association entered as an inter- 
venor to be in a position to protect 
the sheepmen’s interest, if necessary. 
The public utilities commissions, 
livestock exchanges, and packing 
houses of the western states also in- 
tervened in opposition to the pro- 
posed reduction in the rates. 

In asking for an adjustment of 
these westbound meat rates, some of 
the midwestern packing houses con- 
tended that they should be related to 
the present rates on livestock, but 
the Examiners admit no grounds for 
such contention. On this point their 
report reads: 


* * * because of peculiar conditions sur- 
rounding the livestock industry, the element 
of what the traffic will bear and continue 
to move freely was given unusual weight 
in arriving at the rate adjustment on live- 
stock in the western district, and the Com- 
mission specifically pointed out that because 
that rate adjustment was affected by un- 


usual considerations probably rates on no 


other commodity should be based thereon. 
* * * Meats, as elsewhere herein pointed out, 


are now moving freely from and to the 
territories here considered, and no good rea- 
son appears why the adjustment of rates on 
meats should be revised to reflect to the 
same extent the considerations which greatly 
influenced the rate levels on livestock 

The Examiners also failed to agree 
with some of the complainants who 
held that through the increased out- 
let for meats which would be af- 
forded by a reduction in westbound 
meat rates, there would be a greater 
demand for livestock at the mid- 
western markets and higher prices 
would be paid to the producers. In 
refuting the testimony in this con- 
nection, the Examiners point out 
that at present a part of the demand 
in the midwest area for cattle and 
hogs comes from the west coast 
slaughterers and that this demand 
would -be decreased in about the 
same proportion as meats shipped 
from the midwest supplanted in 
coast consumption those now pre- 
pared in slaughtering establishments 
there. 

While the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may not concur com- 
pletely with the recommendations of 
the Examiners, it is not probable 
that the final decision will be en- 
tirely opposed to the Examiners’ 
findings. 








co 


Lamb aikek Collie and Prices 


A Swift and Company View 
[ASF month we published a state- 


ment from Armour and Com- 
pany regarding the 1934 lamb mar- 
keting situation. A statement for 
the Wool Grower was also requested 
from Swift and Company, but was 
not received in time for printing in 
the June issue. This statement, 
which now appears below, is from 
Mr. Paul C. Smith, vice president of 
Swift and Company and in charge 
of that company’s beef, lamb, and 
veal department: 

For about four years producers and pack- 
ers have looked eagerly for signs of im- 
provement in the sheep industry. Beginning 
last summer they saw higher prices, which, 
although not sufficient to wipe out three 
years of losses, were high enough to show 
a substantial profit and cause producers to 
feel better. 

It is too early to forecast the market 
trend of the 1934 lamb crop, as only incom- 
plete figures on the number of lambs are 
available and weather conditions in the 
feeding areas make feed supplies prob- 
lematical. However, it is always helpful 
to study facts. 

For the last six months of 1933 the price 
of good and choice grades of fat lambs at 
Chicago averaged $7.14 per hundred pounds. 
This was $1.35 per hundred pounds more 
than for the last- six months of 1932. 
Packers pay for live lambs according to 
what they can get for the meat and by- 
products. ‘This advance in live price was 
made possible primarily by the advance in 
wool, the major by-product of lambs. From 
January to September, 1933, the price of 
pulled wool rose 36 cents a pound, and this 
rise added $1.20\a hundredweight to the 
value of live lambs. The price of dressed 
lambs was only slightly higher than in a 
similar period in 1932. 

The advance in the live lamb market has 
been carried over into this year. For the 
months for which figures are available, live 
lambs have averaged $3.00 a hundred pounds 
higher than the same time in 1933. Again 
the higher price of by-products has played 
an important part. Furthermore, dressed 
lambs have advanced $2.00 a hundred 
pounds due to improved industrial condi- 
tions,-and an 8 per cent decrease in lamb 


slaughter for the first four months of the 
year. 

So much for the trend of the last few 
months. 

Although there was very little difference 
between the number of sheep and lambs on 
the farms and ranches on January 1, 1933, 
and 1934, still lamb seems to be in a strong 
position so far as consumer demand is con- 
cerned. Undoubtedly, this demand has been 
stimulated by the large amount of adver- 
tising given to lamb by the National Wool 
Growers Association and affiliated organiza- 
tions, the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, and individual packers. The ef- 
fectiveness of this advertising is evidenced 
by the good comparative position of lamb 
with other meat products. 


Fluctuations in the price of meat and of 
by-products are inevitable with changing 
economic conditions and varying rates of 
industrial activity. Wool prices have re- 
ceded from peaks early in the year. How- 
ever, at least part of this is seasonal. It is 
to be hoped that the recovery which began 
in 1933 will continue. If this is the case 
and there is an orderly marketing of the 
1934 lamb crop, we believe that the price of 
lambs will compare favorably with that of 
other meat animals. 


It is to be hoped that range and feeding 
conditions will not be unfavorable to the 
extent of causing the marketing of a large 
percentage of unfinished lambs to the pack- 
ers, as an oversupply of inferior quality 
lambs is likely to affect the price of the 
entire lamb crop. Swift and Company hopes 
better times for lamb producers have come 
to stay, and will cooperate with them in 
solving the problems of the industry. 





Slaughter from the 1933 
Lamb Crop — 


GOOD deal was said and print- 

ed one year ago in regard to 
the lamb shortage. The final gov- 
ernment figures show that the 
slaughter of 1933 lambs amounted 
to 22,266,000 head. 

These figures are based on the fed- 
erally inspected slaughter from May 
1, 1933, to April 30, 1934, as cov- 
ering the disposition of last year’s 
crop. Statisticians of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics estimate 


that the federally inspected slaughter 
is 76 per cent of the total. This 
figure has declined in recent years 
through increased slaughter of lambs 
on farms and in plants not under 
federal inspection. 


The numbers of lambs dropped 
in each of the three crops preceding 
1934 and the number slaughtered, 
as estimated by the agricultural of- 
ficials for the United States, are as 
follows: 


Lamb Slaughter: in Relation 
to Production 
Per cent 
of crop 
Slaugh- 
tered 
76.78 
76.10 
76.09 
74.99 


Numbers 
Raised 
28,998,000 
29,727,000 
31,230,000 
29,826,000 


Total 
Slaughter 
22,266,000 
22,632,000 
24,526,000 
22,309,000 


1933 
1932 
1931 
1930 


The higher percentage of slaugh- 
ter from the smaller crop of 1933 
means a much smaller carry-over 
of ewe lambs for breeding. If all 
the lambs not slaughtered were ewe 
lambs kept over, the present num- 
ber of yearlings would be 6,732,000, 
or 300,000 less than the number of 
two-year-olds. But, of course, the 
losses from docking time to maturity 
must be deducted from the number 
not slaughtered in any attempt to 
figure out the number of yearlings 
in the country. It does not seem as 
though there can now be over 5,- 
000,000 yearling ewes in the United 
States, which is a small number in 
comparison with the large propor- 
tion of aged stuff in the breeding 
flocks and bands. 

The government estimates of the 
1934 lamb crop will be published 
late in July and printed in the 
August issue of the Wool Grower. 





Feeder Lamb Prospects 


EDER trade is uncertain. That 

next winter will be an unfavor- 
able season for commercial feeders 
is realized, especially east of the Mis- 
souri River, where roughage of all 
kinds will be at a premium, and 
roughage is as essential as concen- 
trates. Omaha and Denver have 
been sending out a few thin lambs, 
at $6.50@6.60, but farther east 
there is no possibility of opening up 
feeder trade until the rain god re- 


lents. Substitute roughage crops, 
such as soy beans and Sudan grass, 
have been planted by the thousand 
acres with a reasonable prospect of 
securing winter feed, and at this 
writing, elsewhere than __ Illinois, 
where the chinch bug has been more 
damaging than drouth, there is a 
prospect for a fair corn crop, but 
the winter feed outcome will be un- 
certain until well along in Septem- 
ber. And meanwhile feeders will 
not be in investment mood; neither 
will farmer feeders take western 
lambs on contract. Packers will 
probably increase their winter feed- 
ing, one Iowa packer having already 
made contracts in Montana for more 
lambs than he handled last year. 
There exists some adverse opinion 
toward packer feeding, but futility 
of any movement to restrict it must 
be realized. 

Congestion of North America’s 
larder with animal food of any de- 
scription will be impossible during 
the ensuing year. An erroneous im- 
pression in official circles that an 
enormous beef surplus exists is ap- 
proaching the puncture point. 
Stocks of hog product are heavy at 
the moment, but both numbers and 
weight will be missing. The 1934 
lamb crop may have been normal 
with respect to numbers but ton- 
nage will be sharply reduced. Sup- 
ply of avian food will be up to the 
average in recent years, as farmers 
who cut hog production have, in 
many instances, made up the de- 
ficiency with poultry. A glutted 
veal market will soon be relieved, as 
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government purchases of distressed 
calves do not affect regular con- 
sumption. 


J. E. Poole. 





Slaughter and Shipment from 
the 1934 Lamb Crop 


A DECLINE in market receipts 

of lambs and in slaughter is 
shown by the figures for May and 
June, the first two months of busi- 
-ness on the 1934 lamb crop. 

The total receipts for these two 
months of 1933 and 1934 are shown 
below for the seven markets: Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Jo- 
seph, Denver, Buffalo, and St. Paul. 


Combined Receipts at Seven Markets 


1934 1933 
905,166 1,028,107 
745,979 777,692 


The federally inspected slaughter, 
which is 76 per cent of total sheep 
slaughter, is shown for May and 
June and for all livestock for the 
first 6 months of 1934 in compari- 
son with 1933. 


Federal Inspected Lamb Slaughter 


1934 1933 


1,244,491 1,504,790 
1,259,000 1,490,000 


First 6 Months (1934) Slaughter— 
All Casses 


1934 
4,880,000 
3,169,000 

23,255,000 
7,475,000 


1933 
3,880,000 
2,403,000 

24,708,000 
8,399,000 





Chicago 
RRECUPERATIVE capacity is a 


* “ valuable asset in any commodity 
market; lamb trade possesses that 
faculty in gratifying degree. When, 
early in June, prices broke about $1 
per hundred, pessimism developed, 
but in the course of a few days an 
emphatic “comeback” was regis- 
tered. From $8.50 per hundred, 
top lambs at Chicago went back to 


$9.50 and, with infrequent absences, 
stayed in that notch. 

A $9@9.25 market for the bulk 
of desirable lambs during a period 
when $6.75@7.50 took them last 
year does not warrant apology. 
Most of the time sorting was light, 
killers buying for numbers and dis- 
posing of the product with reason- 
able celerity. A dull wool market 
did not favor live trade and all 
through June dressed meat markets 
were deluged with a volume of cheap 
dressed veal, calves selling by the 
thousand on the Chicago market be- 
tween $4 and $5 per hundred. Other 
low cost meats were abundant, in- 
cluding the product of $5.50 to $7 
cattle and $4.50 to $5 hogs. Ad- 
verse to active dressed meat markets 
were a disturbed industrial at- 
mosphere, scores of local strikes and 
threat of at least two nation-wide 
tie-ups. All things considered, the 
lamb market has been equal to a 
creditable summer performance. 
Fat sheep descended into the lowest 
depths of depression prices. 

Early July found lamb trade 
weathering a storm generated by ad- 
verse physical, and by no means 
favorable industrial conditions. 
Other than daily fluctuations of 
about 25 cents per hundred, the log- 
ical accompaniment of a high level 
market, no menace could be de- 
tected. Buyers used every trick in 
their kits to save money on their 
daily purchases, the trade running 
with and against them. Occasion- 
ally they bought a few decent lambs 
below $9; always they paid relatively 
high prices for culls and throwouts. 
When hard pushed they ignored 
most of the culls, even turning a 
blind eye to bucks; otherwise every 
male in a bunch was spotted and a 
throwout was religiously penalized. 
On the whole it was a seller’s mar- 
ket. The real cracking down oc- 
curred on June 7 and 8, a plumb 
dollar being taken off in two days. 
At the low point that week $8@ 
8.50 took most of the good lambs. 
Compared with the high point late 
in May when the first Idaho lambs 
of the season realized $10.25, all this 
was ominous, but confidence was 
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soon restored. The following week 
good lambs advanced 35@S50 cents 
per hundred, cheaper grades as much 
as 75 cents, and the top on spring 
lambs reacted to $9.35, a spread of 
$8.75@9 buying many 75 to 80- 
pound dry range lambs; 81-pound 
shorn yearlings went to $7.25, but 
the ewe trade impasse at $1@2.25 
per hundred defied disturbance. 
During the third week small out- 
side killers came to the rescue, $9 
became a common or popular price 
with packers, practically without 
sorting, and $9.25@9.35 was the 
city butcher market for the pick of 
the crop, throwouts realizing $6 to 
$7, or relatively more than choice 
lambs. Fat 81-pound yearlings sold 
at $7.50, old croppers earning $6.50 
@7. The final week developed 
scant change, although fluctuations 
from day to day were 25 cents per 


hundred. 


Dressed trade has been even more 


g choppy than the live market. On 


occasion clearance sales were neces- 
sary, but most of the time branch 
houses cleared hang rails by the 
week-end, carrying over only small 
packages. Weekly fluctuations in 
the dressed market were $1 to $2 per 
hundred, either way. Retail prices 
were always as immutable as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, his- 
torically synonymous with rigidity. 
The fact remains that consumers ab- 
sorbed a respectable tonnage of 
meat, without balking at cost. At 
New York good to choice spring 
lamb carcasses sold at $18@22 per 
hundred, prime as high as $22, and 
seconds at $15@17. At the high 
time late in the month as much as 
$24 was paid for choice carcasses 
both at Chicago and New York. 
Ewe carcasses wholesaled at $4 to 
$6, heavy wasty meat as low as $2. 
A small tonnage of yearling product 
lost identity somewhere along the 
line, selling in the guise of lamb. 
Weights were unseasonally low 
and yields deficient. Both western 
and native lambs averaged 8 to 10 
pounds per head below normal, re- 
flecting grass and water conditions. 
Many native lambs were marketed 
prematurely from drouthy areas of 


the corn belt; Idaho “shed-drops” 
were not up to the standard of sup- 
ply from that quarter. A surprise 
was a heavy movement of native 
lambs from territory contiguous to 
St. Louis, mainly Missouri, many of 
which were forwarded to Chicago 
for slaughter and to carry out an 
obvious price stabilization policy. 
Tennessee loaded liberally and was 
all in by early July, Kentucky hav- 
ing probably 50 per cent of its 
spring crop back at that time. Mid- 
southern lambs reported in normal 
numbers and condition. Iowa and 
Illinois never had a rise of grass, 
some localities being compelled to 
truck out. In the chinch bug in- 
fested area of Illinois truckers picked 
up entire farm bands, lambs and 
ewes, paying $1 to $2 per head on 
the spot and doubling their money 
after a haul of a few miles to the 
nearest market. Between drouth 
and chinch bug a promising and 
rapidly expanding native sheep in- 
dustry has been nipped in the bud. 
The stage had been set for heavy 
investment in ewes this season, but 
drought sent the farm flock cam- 
paign glimmering. Kentucky and 
Tennessee purchased a few two to 
four-year-old ewes at $3@3.50 per 
hundred, but not enough yearlings 
have been available to make a mar- 
ket. In any event farm-flockers 
would have been compelled to pay 
stiff prices in an expensive invest- 
ment venture. 

Denver looms up prominently so 
far as volume is concerned, stopping 
most of the Idahos and Californias 
this season. Packers have forwarded 
Denver lambs, “freight paid to the 
river,” by the thousand to eastern 
processing plants. Naturally the ef- 
fect of this buying plan on prices 
is in the sphere of conjecture and if 
values were substantially lower it 
would progenerate criticism, as in 
the case of hogs, but lamb prices 
have been satisfactory right along, 
excep: at intervals when shippers 
ran into dollar breaks, hence no 
serious objection is made. On one 
occasion in June the packer top was 
$9 all across the market map from 
Jersey City to Denver. This may 
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have been a coincidence; it merely 
aroused curiosity and was changed 
the following session, although it 
demonstrated that the old-time dif- 
ferential system has gone for ever.. 
Under that method speculators fre- 
quently discovered sufficient mar- 
gin to ship lambs from one market 
to another. The.new system is the 
logical outcome of concentrated 
packer buying. Just where the 
price-basing market is now located 
on the map is a conundrum. 

Midsummer generated some ob- 
scurity as to prospective supplies. 
California and Tennessee are in; 
Missouri and Kentucky will retire 
from the arena by mid-August, and 
the native crop is short. Idaho’s 
regular run, following shed lambs, 
will be due shortly; Washington’s 
crop will move freely in July, and 
several other minor sources might 
be categoried, but at no time during 
the rest of the season can the average 
man in the trade see possibility of 
a lamb surplus at the market, at 
least of more than a few hours’ 
duration. Consequently trade opin- 
ion is conservatively bullish, current 
prices are considered reasonably 
stable and, owing to adverse physical 
conditions all over the country, ton- 
nage will be light. The trade needs 
about so many dressed lambs weekly, 
and if condition is lacking recourse 
will be had to thin-fleshed stock. 
August and September may find 
packers cheating feeders out of “‘sec- 
onds,” and they may appraise the 
whole crop at one price. 


J. E. Poole. 





Special Sheep Edition 


"THE San Angelo (Texas) Stand- 

ard-Times of June 10 included 
a 22-page section devoted entirely 
to wool and mohair. The section’ 
was made up of numerous interest- 
ing sketches pertaining to sheep and 
goat history as well as current re- 
ports from all parts of the producing 
country, and furnishes a lot of good 
reading matter for anyone interested 
in the sheep and goat industry. 








Denver 


[LURING the early part of June 
the fat lamb market at Den- 
ver was fairly satisfactory but later 
sharp reductions in prices were 
noted—$1.75 to $2.25 lower than 
prices paid at the end of May. Fat 
ewes, however, showed a slight gain 
for the month. 

Supplies during the month were 
considerably larger than for the 
same month in 1933, 207,362 head 
being chalked up this year, against 
128,893 in June, 1933. 

Fat range lambs during the early 
part of June were bulking at $8.25 
to $8.90, the better kinds clearing 
up from $8.50. At the close of the 
month, however, best lambs sold at 
$8 to $8.15, with other good kinds 
from $7.50 to $7.75. Ewes sold 
from $1.25 to $2 early in the month, 
with a few up to $2.25. Later, best 
grades advanced to $2.50 to $2.75, 
although late-month reactions 
forced top kinds down to around 
$2.25, mostly, and many plain to 
good kinds from $1.50 to $2. 

A few feeder lambs appeared but 
demand was not urgent. Scattered 
carlot sales were made during the 
period at $6.15 to $7, mostly around 
$6.60 down during the latter part 
of June. 

W.N. Fulton. 


Omaha 


UNE was another more or less 
disastrous month for producers 
and feeders of lambs. Factors gov- 
erning the market were unfavorable 
and prices worked steadily down- 
ward, with only occasional rallies. 
The loss for the period summed up 
$1.00@1.50, with the lesser extent 
of the break on shorn lambs. 

The lightest receipts locally for 
any June since 1917, and for any 
month since May, 1920, failed to 
bolster the market. Early in the 
month the bearish influence was the 
marketing of large numbers of na- 
tive lambs from eastern and south- 
ern producing areas, while in final 
weeks weakness in the eastern dressed 
markets as a result of curtailed con- 
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sumption because of hot weather 
was the main depressing factor. The 
wool trade was in practically dor- 
mant condition through the month, 
although there were some signs of 
revival at the finish. 


Sharp price recessions in suc- 
cessive breaks on the first six trading 
days toppled prices from a peak of 
$9.50 down to around the $8.50 
mark. From then on an $8.75@ 
9.00 range covered the bulk of the 
transactions, until a final spell of 
weakness sent values down to new 
lows for the season. At the close 
fed shorn lambs and natives sold at 
$8.25@8.35, at which same price 
fed woolskins, which were missing, 
were quotable. The differential be- 
tween wooled and clipped kinds had 
almost completely vanished. Range 
lambs, mostly Idahos, arrived in fair 
numbers, selling at the close at $7.75 
@8.25. 

Feeder demand, which was more 
than seasonally light the fore part of 
the month, because of drouth and 
heat, revived somewhat later in the 
period as rains improved conditions 
in some sections. Demand was al- 
most entirely from the country, as 
nearby feed lot operators, having 
marketed heavily of their fed Cali- 
fornias, showed little tendency 
toward replacement. Prices at the 
month end were $1.75@2.00 lower 
than at the end of May with bulk 
of sales at $6.35@6.60. Although 
weighty kinds were most wanted, 
little difficulty was experienced in 
finding an outlet for all that showed 
up, almost all of which were of 
Idaho origin. 

Yearling wethers reflected the 
break in fat lambs with losses of 
$1.25@1.50, a majority of late 
month offerings being of the Texas 
classification. Although a top of 
$6.85 was scored in the closing week, 
final sales were at $6.20. The fat 
ewe market, which was in bad shape 
as the month opened, remained de- 
moralized throughout the month 
until the final days, when better de- 
mand induced improvement which 
sent prices up a half dollar. Choice 
kinds sold at $2.50 at the close, al- 
though bulk of sales were at $1.50@ 


2.25. Breeding ewes, which a month 
ago were being sent in in large num- 
bers were in improved country de- 
mand as a result of improved crop 
and pasture conditions, and a good 
number went out at $2.25@3.00, 
while yearlings sold mostly around 
the $4.00@4.50 mark. 
H. F. Lee. 


Kansas City 


| AMB prices at Kansas City broke 

$1.25 a hundred pounds and 
compared with the extreme high 
point of the month, the close was 
down $1.50. The market strength- 
ened the first few days of the month 
and in the third week, but took a 
nose dive in the last week when 
quotations dropped from $9.50 to 
$8.25. Dry hot weather and plain 
quality of the offerings were factors 
in the closing break, which came 
with receipts materially below nor- 
mal. Outside of a few Texas lambs 
the month’s supply was native lambs. 
They did not grade very good as 
most farmers have not been feeding 
their lambs and pastures were short. 
However, over the last week some 
beneficial rains were reported and 
temperatures were considerably 
lower, so that July starts with pros- 
pects generally improved. 

The native lamb crop this year 
has been a disappointment both as 
to numbers and finish. Since early 
May natives have been moving as 
soon as they showed a coating of fat. 
In the past two weeks few offerings 
weighed above 75 pounds and most 
offerings less than 70 pounds. The 
light weight made for poor dressing 
percentages and buyers tried to pro- 
tect the small meat yields by lower- 
ing prices. It looks as if the re- 
mainder of the season will produce 
low conditioned lambs. Added to 
the shortage in finish in native 
lambs, the per cent of fat range 
lambs will be smaller than usual and 
the per cent of feeders large. This 
situation will keep killers busy try- 
ing to get enough fat lambs to meet 
their requirements. ‘The corn in 
this section has withstood the dry 
hot weather in fine shape but it 1s 
now in need of rain to maintain it. 
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Good rains this month would make 
a big corn crop in eastern Kansas 
and Missouri and feeder lamb de- 
mand will depend on the extent of 
the corn yield. 

May closed with top lambs $9.50 
and shorn fed yearlings at $8. June 
1, lambs sold up to $9.75 and year- 
lings up to $8. In the next few days 
lambs broke to $8.50 and yearlings 
to $7. In the next two weeks lambs 
recovered to $9.50 but yearlings re- 
mained at $7 down. From then on 
there was pronounced weakness in 
the market and on the close best 
lambs brought $8.25 and yearlings 
$6.25. 

The ewe supply during the month 
was confined largely to the cull 
classes that sold at 50 cents to $2.75, 
mostly $1.50 to $2.25. Many of 
them were in canner and cutter 
flesh. Wethers sold at $3 to $5. 
Practically no breeding ewes arrived 
and feeder lamb supply was largely 
confined to cut-out natives. 

General conditions favor higher 
prices for fat livestock. The spring 
pig crop was 28 per cent short of 
last spring and a 38 per cent short- 
age is indicated in the fall crop. 
There are at least 20 per cent fewer 
cattle on feed than a year ago and 
the federal government will prob- 
ably slaughter one-half million 
drouth cattle. The range lamb crop 
will, on present prospects, be about 
40 per cent fat and 60 per cent 
feeders. It is evident therefore that 
total meat tonnage ‘in the last six 
months this year is due for a sharp 
reduction. Hog prices have already 
made a substantial rally and finished 
cattle are bringing a big premium 
over the half-fat kinds. Lambs are 
too low. 

The emergency drouth §areas, 
which the Department of Agricul- 
ture says contain about 12 million 
cattle and seven and one-half mil- 
lion lambs, will not be able to make 
fat stock for another year, and will 
do well even under favorable 
weather the rest of this year to pro- 
duce part of the feed on which to 
carry stock through the winter. 
Feeding therefore is going to be 
confined to areas such as eastern 
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H. L. FINCH 





H. L. Finch, Breeder of Hampshire Sheep 


sales, we invite you to inspect our offerings there. 


We are offering an espe- 
cially strong lot of both stud 
and range rams this year. 
We feel that these rams are 
unsurpassed for style, type, 
and quality. If you are un- 
able to visit our farm before 
the National and Idaho ram 


SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO 
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HAMPSHIRES 
I am offering for sale this season 


50 HEAD OF REGISTERED RAMS 
and a few good Stud Rams 
Sire by Imported Rams. 


J. E. BALLARD, Weiser, Idaho 





HAMPSHIRES 
FOR SALE 





400 Ewes, Registered or Eligible 








FOR SALE 


1500 Purebred Hampshire Rams 
Ages 2 to 5 years 
Bred by 
Wood Live Stock Company 
For Prices and Information 
Write 
CHAS. A. BURDEN, Agent 
Spencer, Idaho 


200 Ewe Lambs 
200 Ram Lambs 
300 Yearling Rams 


J. NEBEKER & SONS 
Stockton, Utah 
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HAMPSHIRE 


Rams and Ewes 


I have for sale 400 yearling 
Hampshire range rams all out of 


registered ewes by registered rams. 


These rams are range bred and 
range raised and will work in any 
country. 


I would also sell -250 registered 
Hampshire yearling ewes, now on 
the open range. 


S. W. McCLURE—Bliss, Idaho 








HAMPSHIRES 
RAMBOUILLETS 
CORRIEDALES 


STUD AND RANGE RAMS AND 
EWES OF EACH BREED 


Watch for Our Sheep in the 
National Ram Sale 


In 14 larger shows in 1933 we took 
120 first premiums, 73 seconds, 
and 99 others; 60 Championships. 


See Our August Announcement 


MALCOLM MONCREIFFE 
Big Horn, Wyoming 
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All our own raising. From one Stud Ram to 


a carload range rams. 


BIG BONED 


Recent importations from New Zealand. 


COFFIN SHEEP COMPANY 


YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 


ROMNEYS 


HAMPSHIRES - - 
CORRIEDALES 


SUFFOLKS 


HEAVY WOOL 








Kansas, Missouri, and the southern 
half of the corn belt, where corn 
and hay will be fairly plentiful, pro- 


vided the yields do not encounter a 
disaster. The federal government 
has 270 million bushels of corn un- 
der loans and sealed in cribs, mostly 
in the central corn belt, that will be 
available for feeding after August. 
It has not been definitely stated just 
how this will be handled. So far 
feeders have made no move to lay 
in supplies for fall feeding as they 
are awaiting the outcome of the new 
corn crop. 

June receipts were 101,807 com- 
pared with 166,820, or a decrease of 
65,013. This decrease represents the 
shortage in the native lamb crop and 
Texas grass fat sheep. In the six 
months receipts were 873,844 as 
against 1,020,186 in the first six 
months last year, a decrease of 


146,342. 
C. M. Pipkin. 


TUTTE PEEP 


St. Joseph 


RECEPT S for June were ap- 

proximately 86,724 compared 
with 113,131 last month and 80,682 
in June a year ago. The proportion 
of fed lambs during the month was 
very light, receipts being practically 
all springers. Western  springers 
were earlier than usual, around 30,- 
000 of the month’s receipts coming 
from the West, with Idaho the main 
contributor. 

The lamb market during the 
month was very uneven, and closed 
around $1.50 lower. Prices dropped 
$1.25 the first ten days; in the next 
week there was a 75-cent advance; 
the third week held about steady, 
but the fourth week saw a $1.00 de- 
cline. 

Best lambs on the close, both na- 
tives and westerns, sold at $8.25, 
compared with $9.75 a month ago. 
A few lots of feeders sold up to $7.25 
earlier in the month, but $6.25 took 
best on the close. Fed clipped year- 
lings closed around $1.25 lower, 


with best quoted at $6.50 on the 
extreme close. Odd lots of natives 
sold $6.00@6.25 on the close, with 
old wethers $3.00@4.00 and two- 
year-olds around $5.00. Fat ewes 
sold largely $1.20@2.00, with a few 
$2.25@2.50. 
H. H. Madden. 





New Packer Organization 


N ASSOCIATION to Maintain 
Freedom of Live Stock Mar- 
keting was recently formed in St. 
Paul, Minn., for the purpose of “fa- 
miliarizing the public with the true 
economics involved in the market- 
ing phase of the livestock industry.” 
The chairman of the group is 
Oscar G. Mayer of Oscar Mayer & 
Co., Madison, Wis.; vice chairman, 
Jay F. Decker, Mason City, Iowa; 
treasurer, Jay C. Hormel, Austin, 
Minn. 
Packers backing the new organi- 
zation include Iowa Packing Com- 
pany, Des Moines; Rath Packing 
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Company, Waterloo, Iowa; Cudahy 
Packing Company, Chicago; Sin- 
clair & Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, 
Iowa; Armour & Co., Chicago; 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, hen City, 
Iowa; Wilson & Co., Chicago; Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Madison, Wis., and 
George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn. 





Feeder Lamb Contracts 
CONTRACTS for fall delivery of 


a considerable number of Utah 
feeder lambs at six cents were made 
late in June with representatives of 
Colorado buyers. 

A small number were reported as 
signed up at $6.25 in northwestern 
Wyoming. 





Send 1 new subscription at $1.50 
to the 


National Wool Grower 
and receive the Crocodile Wrench 


1934 


Lamb Shows, Wool Sales, 
and Weather Conditions 


in Oregon 


“THE month of June on the sheep 

ranges of Oregon has been 
marked by active selling or consign- 
ment of wool, by a marked improve- 
ment in range conditions as the re- 
sult of a drenching rain reaching 
most portions of the state during 
the fore part of the month, by lib- 
eral movement of lambs to the mar- 
ket and by continued apprehension 
among wool growers as to the result 
of prolonged longshoremen’s strike 
along the Pacific coast. 

Rains, however, were too late to 
be of any real relief to the drouth 
stricken counties of the state in cen- 
tral and south central Oregon, where 
hay crops on an average will be 50 
per cent or less. ‘In addition, in high 
elevations some of the benefit of the 
rain was nullified by frost, which 
did considerable damage. With al- 
most total crop failure, Crook and 


~ a 


Jefferson counties have been desig- 
nated as emergency drouth areas 
with Harney, Malheur and Wheeler 
as secondary areas. In addition rec- 
ommendations have gone forward, 
that Lake, Wasco and Grant be de- 
clared secondary drouth areas. 


Just what this will mean in the 
way of relief to sheepmen is not yet 
definitely known. Funds may be 
provided as one phase of the relief 
program for the drilling of wells 
and development of water holes, 
particularly in the high desert re- 
gions, to provide stock water, and 
thus enable utilization of feed which 
would otherwise not be possible. 
This, too, would be a permanent im- 
provement. W. A. Schoenfeld, dean 
and director of the School of Agri- 
culture, Oregon State College, has 
been appointed director of drouth 
relief and P. M. Brandt, chief of the 
Department of Animal Industry of 
the college, will act for the dean in 
carrying on the drouth relief pro- 
gram in the state. 


Wools have moved mostly on a 











MADSEN TYPE 


MT. PLEASANT RAMBOUILLET FARM 





Better breeding has made the Madsen Rams 


leaders. They are in demand the world over. 


Our 1934 Rams are large and have a wonderfully 
fine long staple. 


We have for sale 600 head of our big, thrifty, 


‘Madsen Type,” young ewes. Prices and quality will 


suit purchaser. 


Single or Carload Lots for Delivery Any 
Time Until October 1 


Use the Best—Use Madsen’s 


Stud Rams Our Specialty 


JOHN K. MADSEN 


PHONES 174-175 MT. PLEASANT, UTAH P. O. Box 219 
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KING BROS. 


Rambouillets and Corriedales 
STUD RAMS 


We are holding a limited number of fancy Rambouillet 
and Corriedale stud rams for our customers. 
Also some stud ewes of both breeds. 
Our Rambouillet yearling range rams are all sold. 
1000 HEAD OF CORRIEDALE YEARLINGS 
FOR RANGE SERVICE ARE PRICED VERY ATTRACTIVELY, 
CONSIDERING THEIR QUALITY. 
Address: 


KING BROS. COMPANY 


LARAMIE, WYO. 


























Oregon Delaine Rams 


We have for Sale 


200 LARGE, SMOOTH 
DELAINE MERINO RAM LAMBS 
(February lambing) 

Out of Registered Ewes and Sired by 
Registered Rams. These Rams are 
Range Raised, Hardy, and Healthy. 
Will be ready for inspection July 15th 
at Meacham, Oregon 
Select them early, delivery this fall. 
OUR PRICES ARE RIGHT 
Abundant pasture and water assure 
excellent maturity. 

A few extra head will assure you lamb 
crop from unexcelled wool pro- 
ducing sheep. 


THE J. E. SMITH LIVESTOCK 
COMPANY 


Under the Direction of W. Percy Folsom 
MEACHAM, OREGON 
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The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Over 305,400 Rambouillets 
Membership Fee $10.00. 


Organized in 1889. 
now on record. 


American Rambouillets are dual purpose. 
“More wool and mutton to the acre than any 
other breed,” and in addition to playing a 
most important part in the sheep industry 
of the United States, have been exported to 
nearly every country in the world. 
President—Wilford Day, Parowan, Utah. 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs. 

Marysville, Ohio. 


DIRECTORS 

Arlington, Ohio 

Crawford, Nebr. 

Juno, Texas 

......Mt. Pleasant, Utah 

-.--.... Laramie, Wyoming 
Woodland, Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 
pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 


Dwight Lincoln, 


W. S. Alge. 
Frank L. Hall 
T. L. Drisdale... 
W. D. Candland 

Joseph H. King.......... 
Frank Bullard ......... 
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Candland Rambouillets, Heavy 
Shearin3, Smooth Bodies, Biz, 
Boned. We havea Grand Lot of 
Range Rams and Flock Headers. 


W. D. CANDLAND & SONS 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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consignment basis as offered prices 
appeared unsatisfactory to growers. 
In mid-June most of the free wools 
of Lake County were disposed of 
through sale or consignment. In 
direct sale prices ranged from 16 
cents to a top of 2114 cents. The 
Lake County clip is estimated at one 
and a quarter million pounds, of 
which three fourths is being fi- 
nanced by the various federal 
agencies and is being consigned to 
Boston under the orderly marketing 
program that was in operation last 
year. 

At the Heppner sale, which has 
become an annual event, eight deal- 
ers were present, but growers did not 
like prices offered and no business 
was done. Smyth Brothers, Pendle- 
ton, representing one of the large 
individual clips of the state, con- 
signed 250,000 pounds in late June. 

Generally throughout the state, 
clips are lighter than normal, pre- 
sumably the result of the mild win- 
ter. In Wallowa County Ernest 
Johnson reports that clips were ten 
per cent less than normal and of 
lighter shrinkage. Incidentally, 
while speaking of Wallowa County, 
Johnson reports the best feed that 
he has seen on ranges of Wallowa in 
many years. Were it not for rocks, 
trees and brush, a hay crop could be 
cut off many ranges. Also in Wal- 
lowa lamb buyers have been out of- 
fering six to six.and a half cents for 
mixed lambs, September delivery, 
but no sales have actually been made. 

The third annual Douglas County 
lamb and wool show was again held 
on one of the main streets of Rose- 
burg on June 15 under the auspices 
of the Douglas County livestock 
growers in cooperation with J. R. 
Parker, county agent. One hundred 
forty-nine lambs were exhibited, in- 
cluding seven pens of ten each, 13 
pens of five, and fourteen single 
lambs besides eight entries in the 
fleece division. O. M. Nelson, Ore- 
gon State College, judged the lambs, 
and Bruce Sachan, Pacific Coopera- 
tive Wool Growers, judged the 
fleeces. R.L. Clark, Portland, Ore- 
gon, acted as general superintendent. 
This show is said to be having a 
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marked effect upon improved qual- 
ity of lambs marketed from Douglas 
County. 

The first sale of early lambs 
through the Union County pool, ac- 
cording to H. G. Avery, county 
agent, made on May 15, brought 
$7.69 per hundred at home. Another 
car sold May 29 brought $7.75. 
Both sales represent the highest price 
paid for lambs since 1930, and as 
they were carefully graded before 
marketing it is estimated that the 
price was one dollar higher than it 
otherwise would have been. In 
western Oregon sales of valley lambs 
ranged for the most part from $5.75 
to $6.50. Because of excellent lamb- 
ing conditions and good early feed, 
all of the lambs thus far marketed 
are considerably above average in 
quality. 

Wm. L. Teutsch. 

Corvallis, Oregon. 





Administration of the Taylor 
Public Domain Act 


(Continued from page 10) 


grazing permits to those within or 
near a district who are land owners 
engaged in the livestock business, 
bona fide occupants or settlers or 
owners of water or water rights, as 
may be necessary to permit proper 
use of the lands, water or water 
rights owned, occupied, or leased by 
them * * *,.” These preferences do 
not apply at present in the case of 
land acquired during the year 1934. 
Clearly, it is the intent of the law 
to recognize the claims of prior 
users and owners of property who 
would be injured if they were ex- 
cluded from grazing on the public 
domain the livestock for which 
they have previously provided stock 
water and water for producing feed 
crops. This point is one that should 
be kept strongly in mind during the 
conferences, and upon which the 
government officials should be given 
a clear idea of the position and 
claims of the present users of the 
public domain grazing. 








American Suffolk Sheep Society 
Cullen Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah 





Ewes Sired by Suffolk Rams Produce More 
Pounds of Lamb Per Ewe than those bred 
to any other breed. 


4: SOME > 





The Only Organization in the United 
States whose sole object is the Promo- 
tion and Registration of the Suffolk 
Breed of Sheep. 


Officers and Members of Advertising . 
Committee 

S. P. Nielsen, Nephi, Utah, President 

Geo. B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah, Vice 

President 

Eugene Patrick, Salt Lake City, Secretary 

W. S. Hatch, Pocatello, Idaho 

Frank Hudson, Jr., Lander, Wyo. 

Farrel Carter, Nephi, Utah 

Leroy Ostler, Nephi, Utah 

Frank Hatch, Woods Cross, Utah 

Tracy Hess, Farmington, Utah 


Register with Our Society and Help Promote This Most Popular Breed 


R 




















LINCOLNS 


We Are Offering for This Season: 


25 Stud Rams (One and Two years old) 
150 Yearling Range Rams and 
200 Ram Lambs 


These rams have heavy fleeces of 
good quality, strong bones, and good 
heads. 


THE MAPLES STOCK FARM 
ERNEST ROBSON & SONS, Proprietors 
DENFIELD, ONTARIO, CANADA 





























Do You Know? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 


We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They are 
yours for the asking. Write the Secretary 


for what you want. 





American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass'n. 


| 
| 
MACMILLAN HOOPES .......................Presidcnt | 
Wilmington, Delaware 

HELEN TYLER BELOTE.....Acting Secretary | 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Miche | 











MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 


GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 

















They Must Be Shropshires 
IF YOU WANT EVEN-WEIGHT 
MARKET-TOPPERS 
In Your Lamb Crop 
4\Let us assist you in buying or selling at 
no extra cost to you. 

The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 
American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n. 


W. 8S. Martin, Pres.; J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 














Letterheads 
For National Woolgrowers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 
Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South _Salt Lake City, Utah 











Remember the 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 


Dates—September 11-12, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











SHEEPMEN'S OUTFITS 


TENTS 
Everything in Canvas for the Sheepman 


SMITH & ADAMS CO. 
225 Edison St. Salt Lake City, Utah 











AHLANDER’S 
SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 


Mr. Sheepman: This trailer will save you $75 
per month in feed of horses, and yet give you the 
use of your truck for hauling lambs, feed, etc. 


Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Has every 
convenience, such as full size bed, stove, cup- 
boards, table, bins, drawers, large storage com- 
partments, etc. Weatherproof construction, of 
steel (insulated). Electric wiring for lights or 
radio. Neat convenient camp that will save you 
50 per cent in cost of operation. 


Camps in stock. 
Write for details and prices 


AHLANDER MFG. CO. 
476 So University Ave. Provo, Utah 








N ga Save 10 10°20 


1 


{ on every saddle or harness. Buy direc! 
Jn 


from the factory. No middleman’s profit 
Send for free catalog—maker to consumer. 
BOOTS, HATS, CHAPS, ETC. 
The FRED MUELLER 
SADDLE & HARNESS Ca 











R, L. CLARK 
Walnut 0580 


I. D. BODINE 
Walnut 1978 


BODINE 


Live Stock Commission 
Company 


North Portland, Oregon 


Office Phone: University 1661 
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Improving the Range 


It is required by the law that 50 
per cent of the money collected 
shall be paid “‘to the state in which 
said grazing district is situated, to 
be expended as the state legislature 
may prescribe for the benefit of the 
county or counties in which the 
grazing district is situated.” 


Twenty-five per cent of all 
moneys received is to be used for 
“expenditure by the Secretary of 
the Interior for the construction, 
purchase, or maintenance of range 
improvements.” It is required, how- 
ever, that such moneys shall be ap- 
propriated by the Congress for such 
use. 

There can be no question about 
the possibility of increasing the 
grazing capacity of the public do- 
main lands by the making of proper 
improvements. Where overgrazing 


can now be said to exist, it is largely 
due to a scarcity of watering places. 
Surveys already made have shown 
that large areas of good feed are to 
be found at points so remote from 
watering places that they seldom 
have been, or can be made use of. 
The investment of part of the 
money collected from stockmen in 
such improvements will be generally 
approved. However, the program 
of developing new water in places 
should not be required to wait upon 
the accumulation of funds from 
grazing charges. Ample amounts 
are now available for use through 
C. C. C. Camps and under P. W. A. 
projects to perform a very valuable 
public service in quickly inaugurat- 
ing an active campaign for the 
placing of improvements upon the 
lands of the grazing districts that 
are to be created within the next 
few years. 








Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 14) 


Lambing was about the same this 
year, but we will have about 25 per 
cent more feeders to ship this fall. 

Twenty cents per pound advance 
is made on consigned wool, with a 
two per cent discount on tags, etc. 

Machine shearers were paid 11 
cents per head with board, and 13 
cents per head without board. Blade 
men received 12 cents. 

The average age of the ewe flocks 
is much older than it was a few years 
ago. 

There are no fat lambs sold in 
this section at home to be shipped 
direct to packer concerns. 


Alma E. Hubbard. 


Idaho Falls 


Feed is reduced one half by drouth 
conditions, and the outlook for fall 
and winter feed is very bad. 

This fall we will ship 100 per cent 
more feeders, and fewer tops. Lamb- 
ing wag about the same as last year. 

Our sheep generally are younger. 


About 75 per cent of our fat 
lambs in this section are sold at home 
to be shipped direct to packer con- 
cerns. 

D. R. Ivie. 
Rexburg 


Our feed is about 30 per cent of 
normal due todrouth. Prospects for 
future feed are not so good. 

About the same number of lambs 
were saved this year as in 1933. 

The rate paid to machine shearers 
was 13 cents per head with board, 
and 15 cents per head and shearers 
pay board. Blade men received 11 
cents. 

Our ewes are getting old because 
we haven’t kept the ewe lambs. 

Carl Jensen. 


WASHINGTON 


Occasional showers occurred over 
the higher and the more western 
portions of the state, and tempera- 
tures have not been excessively high 
at any place. However, the drouth 
has attained rather important pro- 
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portions over most of the eastern 
portion. The harvesting of a heavy 
hay crop was reported in most west- 
ern sections. Pastures are dry over 
the east, but are better though dry- 
ing in some western counties. Live- 
stock as a rule are in satisfactory 
condition, excepting only locally in 
eastern counties. 


Hover 


We had an excellent winter for 
sheep followed by an early spring. 
About March 15 our spring ranges 
began to dry up and were getting in 
a very serious condition when we 
had another rain about March 27. 
The rain tided us over for a few 
days, giving us time to get our bands 
on the trail. Those of us who got 
out early into the wheat belt did not 
suffer any material loss from the dry 
weather. However, many sheep 
owners who could not get on sum- 
mer range and had no other place to 
go were materially damaged. 

I believe the recent tariff legisla- 
tion has had a far-reaching effect 
on the wool market, as it leaves the 
tariff question unsettled at all times. 

For shearing this year we paid 11 
cents and board to shearers, 4 cents 
for the machine, tier and sacker, a 
considerable raise over last year. 

Wages have increased from 20 to 


25 per cent over last year. 
J. R. Ayers. 


OREGON 


Temperatures have been seasonal 
or somewhat above, and while show- 
ers have been frequent and fairly 
general, they have not been heavy 
and conditions are somewhat 
drouthy in places. The hay crop 
is the lightest in many years in 
places. Livestock water has also been 
short in places. Range steers are re- 
ported in good market condition, 
many animals, however, being only 
fair because of the shortage of water 
and pasturage. The hay crop in 
most western valleys is pretty good. 


Condon 


Our prospects for feed on fall and 
winter ranges are very poor. 


The average age in the ewe flocks 
generally is about 20 per cent above 
what it was a few years ago. 

From 20 to 26 cents has been paid 
recently on 1934 wool, with a one 
per cent discount for tags, etc. The 
average advance on consigned wools 
is 18 cents. 

We will ship about 50 per cent 
fewer fat lambs, and 65 per cent 
more feeders this fall. This year we 
saved 15 to 20 per cent more lambs. 
About five per cent of the fat lambs 
in this section are sold direct to 
packers. About 40,000 feeders have 
been contracted for fall delivery at 
$5.75, with a shrink allowance of 
12 hours, or four per cent. 


J. B. Huddleston. 


The Dalles 
The drouth has affected feed con- 


ditions to some extent, but on ac- 
count of the mildness of last winter, 
most stockmen had enough old feed 
left over to make up any shortage 
in this year’s crop. It is too early to 
say what feed conditions will be on 
the ranges this fall, as it all depends 
on whether we have fall rains or not. 

A good many old ewes accumu- 
lated during the depression, but the 


sheepmen have improved their flocks . 


in the last year or two. It is my 
opinion that the flocks compare fa- 
vorably with what they were three 
or four years ago. 

Prices received for wool so far 
have been from 24 cents to 28 cents, 
but there have been no recent sales 
to my knowledge. The average price 
paid for machine shearing was 1214 
cents and board. 

The percentage of feeder lambs in 
fall shipments will compare favor- 
ably with last year, but there will be 
fewer lambs for the reason that the 
lambing was about 10 per cent less 
per hundred ewes than a year ago. 

About 25 per cent of the lambs 
from this locality will be shipped 
fat, which is little or no change from 
last year. Quite a number of feeder 
lambs have been contracted for from 
$5.50 to $6.75. 

J. W. Hoech. 








‘Caterpillar’ Tractors 
and the Ranch! 


There are always a number of jobs ‘ 
that require power—fixing ditches— 
levelling land—plowing hay land— 
and a "Caterpillar" Mower, attached 
to a “Caterpillar Ten or Fifteen 
Tractor, will cut alfalfa at the rata 
of approximately thirty acres per day. 

We have some exceptionally good 
buys in the smaller ‘Caterpillar 
Tractors at the present time. Phone, 
write or call personally at our office 
for particulars. 


LANDES TRACTOR & 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


236 West So. Temple St. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 




















HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Gold Medal Winner 
Hardwood framed. Stermproef. 


Shipped ye 
down—easy to set up. Baim py 
Sidney Stevens Implement ae 
Ogden, Utah 








A\PPROVED and used by pro- 
gressive sheepmen everywhere. 
Brands wet sheep as effectively 
as dry. Stays on in all kinds of 
weather. Positively does not 
mat or harm the fibres. 


MORE 
SHEEP 
Per 
GALLON 
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Tee “pen Sale} 


AUGUST [5th 
FILER, IDAHO 


900 RANGE RAMS 
Hampshires, Suffolks, and Suffolk-Hampshires 


SELECT STUDS 
Suffolks and Hampshires 


Idaho's Tops—Consigned by Those Breeders 
Who Made Idaho Famous for Blackface Rams. 


Strictly a Breeders’ Sale 
For Catalog: Write 


Idaho State Ram Sale 


BOX 2598 BOISE, IDAHO 
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+ 
Buy Direct | vse Ty's, walt TENTS 
and SAVE MONEY on your saddle TENTS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
Send” for’ our FREE illustrated Camping Outfits and Equipment 
catalog. 
MFG. CO. Salt Lake City - Can Save You Money 
1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 



























_ Much Is It Worth? 


@ to get word to the doctor in case of sudden illness 
or accident! 





@ to summon help quickly when fire breaks out! 











to call the veterinarian for sick or injured stock! 





® to arrange parties, get- -togethers of all kinds and 
make plans for meetings, church affairs, etc.! 







@ to inquire about and compare market prices! 





@® to order and get quick service on repair parts for 
machinery needed at once! 







® to have the comfort of knowing that the telephone 
is always there; ready to help in every emergency 
and offer its conveniences at any time of the day 
or night! 







A telephone costs but a few cents a day. Why not 
get in touch with us now and order yours connected? 












THE MOUNTAIN STATES 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
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Wallowa 


At this date (June 25) our ranges 
are normal and the prospects good 
for fat lambs this fall. We didn’t 
have much snow last winter, but did 
get more than normal rain up to the 
present. So we will have an average 
number of fat lambs for sale this 
fall, with a normal percentage of 
feeders. The prospects for fall feed 
are good. 

Our spring lambing was about 10 
per cent above that of 1933. 

Wool prices here this spring start- 
ed at 26 cents for crossbreds and 25 
cents for fine. Crossbreds are now 
21 cents, and there are no sales for 
fine. Most of the range clips are 
consigned. 

Our ewe bands have been kept up 
through restocking so that ages are 
about the same as 1929-30. There 
have been no lambs to amount to 
anything contracted as yet. 

We people here are in hopes there 
will be no monkeying with the tariff 
on wool for some years to come. The 
sheepmen must get more than the 
cost of production for wool and 
lambs if we are to pay our debts and 
own our business again. By sup- 
porting our state and national asso- 
ciations we will have a chance to get 
our business out of the red. 


Ernest F. Johnson. 


CALIFORNIA 


Weather conditions were mostly 
favorable this month, temperatures 
averaging around normal, save only 
for a week or two lately in the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin valleys, 
where in the daytime it was quite 
warm. Showers occurred occasion- 
ally, about as needed excepting over 
the lowest interior valleys. The 
foothills and mountains have had 
rain enough for keeping ranges in 
pretty good shape. The foothill 
ranges are brown and dry, but af- 
ford some feed, while the higher 
ranges, especially farther north, are 
green and livestock are doing well. 


Good yields of alfalfa have been 


taken in most sections. 
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Corning 


We have no drouth here. The rain 
has spoiled lots of dry feed (June 
21). Prospects for fall and winter 
range are not too good. 

Shipments this year were high in 
feeders. 

Ninety-five per cent of fat lambs 
in this section are sold at home to 
be shipped direct to packer concerns. 

The number of lambs saved this 
year is just as good if not better than 
last year. 

Thirty cents has been paid recent- 
ly for 1934 wool. 


The average age of the ewe flocks 
is higher than formerly. 


C. D. Hill. 
NEVADA 


More nearly seasonal temperatures 
prevailed in June than during May, 
though one or two warm periods oc- 
curred. For a change, showers oc- 
curred nearly every week, some of 
them of beneficial proportions. 
Ranges are holding up well over 
northern counties, but elsewhere 
they are mostly poor. Water for 
irrigation is unusually scarce. Some 
ranches are cutting the lightest hay 
crop in years. The wild hay crop 
is poor, and much of it not worth 
cutting. Livestock are only fair as 
a general rule, a few being good. 


UTAH 


Temperatures were not so exces- 
sively warm as during May, and 
there have been a few showery pe- 
riods, more especially over the 
northwestern portion, which tended 
appreciably to relieve the severity of 
the drouth. However, it continues 
to be the worst drouth of record 
generally, and the lower pastures are 
mostly very dry and poor. Moun- 
tain forage is still fairly good, and 
livestock are mostly fair, some of 
them good. Alfalfa cuttings were 
the lightest of record, with but 
slight promise for the second crop 
in many places, due to shortage of 
irrigation water. 


Ovine Mixed Infection Bacterin 


For the treatment of complicated cases of hemorrha- 
gic septicemia with secondary infections. 

This bacterin is steadily coming into wide use by 
western sheepmen. Many report the complete stopping 
of death losses upon vaccinating flocks. 


Ovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia Agressin 


Immunize your flock against this dangerous disease. 
One dose gives safe protection. Don’t wait for trouble 
but vaccinate and avoid losses. 


Ovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin 


For prevention and treatment. Desirable for use in 
infected flocks and for vaccinating exposed sheep, goats 
and lambs. 

The immunity conferred is not considered as lasting 
as that developed by Hemorrhagic Aggressin but it is 
preferable for controlling outbreaks or for vaccinating 
exposed or infected animals. 


O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Company 


Fort Worth 
Rapid City 


Denver Wichita 
Marfa = Alliance 


EI Paso 


Amarillo 
Los Angeles 


“ 


PRODUCTS FOR SHEEP PROTECTI 


Kansas City 
Santa Maria 


‘ , 


Get Rid of Worms in Sheep 

Franklin Drench Powder is effective for expelling 
both the stomach worms and tapeworms. In addition 
to the copper sulphate and nicotine sulphate, it con- 
tains other medicinal ingredients that ie to expel 
the killed worms and in the healing of the lacerated 
linings ‘of the intestines. Water only need be added to 
the powder. Complete directions are on each package. 

A 20-ounce package will make five gallons of drench 
solution. This is good for 320 doses for mature sheep 
or goats, or 640 doses for lambs or kids. Price $4.50. 
Three or more packages at $4.00 each. 


Protect Your Sheep from Theft 

A nose brand does the trick. Franklin Brand-em-ol 
is a chemical branding liquid that makes a clear, last- 
ing brand without heat and without pain. Very inex- 
pensive and easy to apply. Half pint 75c, pint $1.25, 
quart $2.25. Send for special Brand-em-ol booklet. 

At Drug Store Agencies. 
SEND US YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 

FOR HELPFUL FREE LITERATURE 





Calgary 











SPN Rae NARS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 w. BROADWAY SALT LAKE CITY,UT. 
Send for Free Samples 











SAVE MONEY 
By sending your orders and repair jobs to 


FOWLER & SMITH 


Mfrs. of Harness and Saddles, Pack Saddles, 
Bags and Sheepmen’s Supplies 


139 W. First So. - Was. 1026 - Salt Lake 











SALT LAKE ! 
.ENGRAVING/, 
ARTISTSS% 
ENGRAVERS 


NE Soe SE ee 


“» » 158 REGENT STREET«K& 
: city, UTAH 


SALT LAKE 
q <a ons ~~ SORE VBI 









Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 
ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 


$1.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 











sensible prices” 





“The very best of everything at | 

























Marketing Western. 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific Cooperative 


Wool Growers 
1205 N. W. Davis Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

Washington - 

Nevada 


Oregon - Idaho 


California - 


























Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 


Inter-Mountain Live Stock Market and Home of 
National Ram Sale 


GATEWAY TO COAST AND EASTERN MARKETS 

















COLORADO 


Temperatures this month were 
more like an average June, being 
very little above normal on the 
whole, as a result of some warm 
spells. ‘The western portion aver- 
aged cooler than the eastern. The 
drouth has continued with in- 
creased severity over most eastern 
areas, and watering places have dried 
up completely in many sections. 
Most of the first cutting of alfalfs 
was reported in eastern counties, 
but the second growth has not 
started for the want of water. Live- 
stock are in fair to good condition 
over western districts, but they are 
fair to poor and deteriorating over 
the extreme eastern and southeast- 
ern portions. 


Mancos 


The summer range has been some- 
what dry, but will improve as a re- 
sult of recent rains (June 25). Un- 
less we have rain, the fall and winter 
feed prospects are poor. 
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There was a large percentage of 
lambs saved through lambing, but it 
has been lost through shortage of 
feed and water and enroute to the 
summer range. Our fall shipments 
will have more feeders than last year. 

A very small proportion of fat 
lambs are sold at home to be shipped 
direct to packer concerns. 

The average age in the ewe flocks 
is older than it was three or four 


ye Oen D. Noland. 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures averaged somewhat 
above normal, and precipitation was 
quite light everywhere, but more es- 
pecially over the southern and west- 
ern portions. Hot winds have also 
accentuated the drouth, which has 
become rather critical in many sec- 
tions. The showers in the north and 
east were too light to be of lasting 
benefit. Livestock losses have as a 
consequence continued rather gen- 
erally. Water supplies are danger- 
ously deficient, water holes and 


streams being dry over extensive 
areas. Only herds on the national 
forests have not suffered consider- 
able losses. 

Barney 


Fifty cents per head is the advance 
being made on consigned wools. 

I believe that this year is the time 
for the Corporation to do its very 
best in getting a good price for the 
wool, so it can prove to all the 
growers the good work it does. As 
soon as the wool is sold at Boston, 
they should send a full statement of 
all the procedure. In that way every 
member will be better satisfied. | 
think they should pay the growers at 
least half of the price paid for the 
wool bags. 

We are in need of rain. We had 
some rain in May and the first part 
of June, but this country has been 
so dry for one year that it needs lots 
of moisture. 

I made a 90 per cent lamb crop, 
and they are still doing fine. My 
herd is in good condition, but the 
feed conditions are poor. 




















Fast Train Service—In and Out— \ 
From All Sections—To All Sec- 
tions—Makes It Your Natural 
Marketing Point and the 
East’s Buying Point. 


The Center 
NATION WIDE DEMAND for 


SHEEP and LAMBS 


is at — 


KANSAS CITY 


Every Convenience 








Best Service 
Nation Wide Demand 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS COMPANY 
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About 50 per cent of the ewe 
flocks are getting quite old. 

No lambs are sold direct to pack- 
ers here as we sell to feeders. 


M. D. Sanchez. 


Carrizozo 


Here it is very dry, no rains, a 
shortage of water, and feeding is 
necessary (June 11). The feed will 
be very bad unless we have rain. 

There are more coyotes than in 
several years past, due no doubt, to 


the low price of furs and fewer com- - 


mercial trappers. 
Reynolds and Taylor. 


Duran 


It is too dry here, no green feed at 
all (May 29). Future feed prospects 
look very bad. 

We saved about half as many 
lambs this year as we did last year. 

Coyotes are more troublesome 
than ever. 

Isidoro Saiz. 


ARIZONA 


This was a comparatively cool 
month, especially over the western 
portion. Precipitation was generally 
very light, however, only the north- 
ern portion reporting a few timely 
showers. Ranges continue dry 
nearly everywhere, and rain is rather 
badly needed for forage and water- 
ing places. Cattle have been re- 
ported dying for some time over the 
southern portion, as a result of the 
drouth. Only livestock on the bet- 
ter mountain areas are in fairly good 
condition. 


Seligman 


Feed on our summer ranges is 
about 50 per cent of normal, and 
we will have very few fat lambs to 
ship this fall. Unless we have good 
summer rains, fall and winter feed 
will also be very poor. 

In one section here there were 
fewer lambs saved this year. Near- 
ly all of our later lambs are sold at 
home to be shipped direct to pack- 
er concerns. 


Nearly all of the wool from here 


is consigned. Machine shearers who 
pay their board received 10 and 11 
cents per head. 

We have many more old ewes than 


formerly. 
Will Anderson. 
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COMMERCIAL 


BRANDING LIQUIDS 
Wm. Cooper & Nephew 
CAMP WAGONS 
Ahlander Mfg. Co., Provo, Utah 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co., Ogden, Utah 
COMMISSION FIRMS 
Bodine & Clark, No. Portland, Ure... 
EAR TAGS, BRANDS, EMASCULATORS, ETC. 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., A. Lake City, Utah. 
OTELS 
Hotel Utah, Salt seer eee 
MISCELLANEOUS 
O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co. (Products 
for Sheep Protection) 
Landes Tractor & Equipment Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 
Mt. States Tel. and Tel 
Paragon Printing Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City, Utah... 33 
PACKERS 
Armour and Co 36 
Swift & Co 1 
SADDLES AND HARNESS 
Fowler & Smith, 139 W. 1st So., Salt Lake City....33 
F. Mueller S. & H. Co., 429 Muelier Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer St., 
Denver, Colo. 
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STOCK YARDS 
Chicago Union Stock Yards. 
Denver Union Stock Yards 
Kansas City Stock Yards 
Omaha Union Stock Yards 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards. 

















TENTS 
Smith & Adams Co., 225 Edison St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Spere Tent & Awning Co., Salt Lake City, Utah... +H 
WwooL 
National Wool Marketng Corporation. 
Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers 





SHEEP 


RAM SALES 
Idaho Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho 
National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City 
HAMPSHIRES 
J. E. Ballard, Weiser, Idaho 
Chas. E. Burden, Sp , Idaho 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash 
H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho 
S. W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho. 
Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wy0..............--.-0-000-+: 
J. Nebeker & Sons, Stockton, Utah 
RAMBOUILLETS 
W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo 
J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wy0...........--...---...-+-- 
CORRIEDALES 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wasb..................00:0++-s:s0+ 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. 
Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyo. 
ROMNEYS 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash...............0.......ccs0000! 
SUFFOLKS 
lh eee 
DELAINES 
The J. E. Smith Livestock Co., Meacham, Ore......... 
LINCOLNS 
Ernest Robson & Sons, Denfield, Ont., 
BREED ASSOCIATIONS 
American and Delaine, Merino, Xenia, Ohi 
American Hampshire, Detroit, Mich 
American Rambouillet, Marysville, Ohio. 
American Shropshire, Lafayette, Ind 
American Suffolk Society, Cullen Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





























Coffin Sheep Co., 


Canada........29 





Short Creek 


There isn’t much water (June 26) 
and the range is short. Our lambs 
shipments will depend on the rain- 
fall. 

Advances on consigned wilh are 
16 and 17 cents. 

I think the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation has been a bene- 
fit to the wool growers, but believe 
it would be best to pay each man for 
his wool as soon as it is sold. He has 
his obligations to meet and the soon- 
er he can pay them the less his in- 


terest will be. J. B. Childers. 
Thatcher 


Feed on the range this summer is 
only one half as good as it should be. 
This year’s lamb crop is poor. 

The advance on the wool which I 
consigned was 15 cents. 

The average age of ewes is older 
than it was three years ago. 


A. N. Brimhall. 
WESTERN TEXAS 


Abnormally warm weather has 
prevailed, having persisted for sev- 
eral weeks. At the same time the 
precipitation has been decidedly de- 
ficient, though the panhandle had 


. some timely but light showers. Pas- 


tures have thus been very dry, and 
are suffering a gradual deterioration, 
while livestock are generally only 
fairly good. All crops and ranges 
are in need of rain. 


Midland 


In some sections here, feed is about 
50 per cent of normal, and prospec- 
tive feed will depend on our getting 
rain (June 25). 

We had a big loss in old sheep last 
winter. 

Twenty-six cents has recently 
been paid for this year’s wool. 

Our lambing was just about the 
same this year. About one fourth 
of the fats are sold at home to be 
shipped direct to packers. Lambs 
contracted for fall delivery have 
been priced at 5¥2 to 6 cents, with a 
shrink allowance of 3 per cent. 


Frank Ingham. 














HEN times are bad and profits 
difficult, most businesses cut down 
their purchases of raw materials and 
slow up their operations. 
But not Armour and Company. 
Throughout the present depression, 
and throughout every one of the de- 
pressions that have come upon the 
nation in the 67 years since Armour 
and Company began operations in 
1867, we have never failed to do our 
full share in finding consumers FOR 
ALL OF THE LIVESTOCK produced 
by the nation's farmers. 
"Cash for livestock" has been our 


rule, and we have always kept the meat 


stream flowing steadily from farm to ea 
kitchen. 








Armour’s Service 
to Livestock Producers 


ARMOUR 483 COMPANY. U. s. A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 39 stations associated 







The nature of the meat business re- 
quires the carrying of large stocks from 
seasons of heavy marketing to seasons 
of light marketing. 

Reducing prices to keep product 
moving into consumption frequently 
means heavy losses on stocks of meat; 
but Armour and Company has always 
been willing to take the risks involved 
in furnishing the nation's farmers with 
a cash market. 

We are proud of the service we 


render to producers of livestock. 


T hho 


President 


with the N.B.C. Central Standard Time, 7:30 P.M.-C. D. S. T., 8:30 P.M. 


Visit the Armour Building at A Century of Progress 
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EAST MEETS WEST 





The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is a place 
where the Western Supply and Eastern Demand meet. 
It is the place where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experience in both selling 
and buying. 


Our central location in the Corn Belt, splendid rail- 
road facilities in all directions and our modern equipment 
for handling your live stock, make this the ideal market 
for you. 


OUTH OMAHA 
ERVICE 

ATISFIES 
HIPPERS 


CD 


UNION STOCK YARDS CO. 
OF OMAHA, Ltd. 
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SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Let Your Live Stock Take You to 


“A Century of Progress” 


Chicago — Continuous to Nov. Ist, 1934 


If you ship your Eo Sig ‘2 Chicago Union Stock Yards, the 
railroad will furnish you free ‘brgite x de, ~ as caretaker to market and 
return and allow you to stay in Chica, ““n “een days. Only a single car- 
load is now required to secure this transportation from any point in 


the West. 


Suppose you decide to stay in the city for two days to see the 
World's Fair and numerous other attractions. The cost of such a visit, 
including admission to a ball game and a theatrical show, need not exceed 
$7.50, or less than 5 cents per hundredweight on an average carload of 


livestock. , 


Vv 
SHIP 


YOUR STOCK TO 


CHICAGO 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF THE WORLD 





